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SOME PHASES OF THE CULT OF THE NYMPHS 
By FLtoyp 6. BALLENTINE 


T seems to be generally believed to-day that the Greeks and Romans 
thought of the nymphs as connected especially with springs, rivers, 
mountains, trees, and meadows, but as possessing little power, and that 
they did not honor them in any fixed cult as deities who aided men in 
certain definite ways. Bloch alone, in Roscher, Zex. s.v. Mymphen, 
has shown to some extent that the nymphs presided over certain 
provinces, but he has said very little concerning their cult, and has 
scarcely attempted to show at what times the various forms of their 
worship existed. 

Wissowa, in the preface of his Religion und Kultus der Romer, rightly 
insists on the necessity, in the treatment of Greek and Roman religion, 
of first getting the facts in the religion of each people, and, in doing so, 
of carefully distinguishing between the evidence which is Greek and 
that which is Roman, and of fixing the time during which the various 
cults or phases of the same cult existed. This I have attempted to do 
in this paper on the cult of the nymphs, in which I have endeavored to 
show that they were worshipped by both the Greeks and Romans as 
goddesses of water, of marriage, and of birth. To this I have added a 
list of the names of the nymphs.? 


Tue Nympus aS WATER-DEITIES AMONG THE GREEKS 


There is little evidence that the nymphs were regarded as rain-deities 
among the Greeks. The first fact which deserves notice in this connec- 
tion is that the Hyades were from early times called nymphs. They 
are so called by Hesiod, #7. 181. In Dodona especially they seem to 
have been considered nymphs at least from the fifth century B.c., as we 
learn from Pherecydes quoted by Hyginus, 4s¢. 2, 21. Other passages 


' This paper, originally presented as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard 
University, was read in part at the meeting of the American Philological Association 
held at New Haven in July, 1903, and an abstract of it appears in the Proceedings of 
the Association for that year, p. vi. 
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in which they are called nymphs are Pseudo-Apollod. 3, 4, 3, 7; Schol. 
Hom. //. 18, 486; Mythogr. I, Fad. 120; Ovid, Met. 3, 314; Hyg. 
Fab. 182; Schol. Germ. Arat., p. 75. Further, since they are the 
daughters either of Oceanus, as we learn from Hyg. Fad. 182, or accord- 
ing to another tradition, of Aethra, or Pleione, the daughters of Oceanus 
(as is stated in Athen. 11, 490; Schol. Ap. Rh. 3, 226; Ovid, Fasz. 5, 
171; Hyg. Fad. 192, and still other places), they are Oceanides, who 
were very closely connected with the nymphs. Now it is well known 
that the Greeks believed that when the stars called Hyades rose or set, 
rain generally followed, but there is no further evidence that the Hyades 
were ever regarded as rain-deities. Yet since the stars were commonly 
associated in this way with rain, it at least seems probable that the 
Greeks at some time believed that the Hyades were nymphs who were 
connected with the giving of rain. 

In the next place, concerning the nymphs as rain-deities, should be 
mentioned an Attic inscription which was found on a well-curb before 
the Dipylon gate at Athens, and which is given by F. Lenormont, 
in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. Ant. s.v. Eleusinia, p. 573; cf. Monogr. 
de la Voie Sacrée, p. 86: 


O TTAN O MHN XAIPETE NYM@AI YE KYE YITEPKYE 


The inscription belongs, roughly speaking, to the Roman period and 
seems to be an invocation to Pan, Men, and the nymphs asking for rain 
and fertility of the soil.? 

Another inscription found on a small terra cotta figure from Cyprus 
is published by Cesnola, Sa/aminia, p. 199. ‘The figure is that of a 
nymph reclining on a rock from which water is flowing. On the base 
is cut this inscription : 


ΘΕΑ H OMBRIOS? 


1 This is at least a simpler and more natural interpretation than that which connects 
the inscription as a mystic formula with the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries, cf. 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. Ant. s. v. Eleusinia, p. 573. The nymphs were believed 
to give fertility to the soil and to assist growth, cf. Bloch, Rosch. Lex. s. v. Nymphen, 
p. 515, and an invocation to these deities in a prayer for rain and fertility of the soil 
would be fitting and natural. The Orphic Hymn 51, 17-18, quoted on p. 81, in 
which the nymphs are prayed to for water that the soil may be made fertile, well 
supports this interpretation of the inscription. 

2 8 is given in the inscription on the figure, p. 199, but 2 on p. 200. 
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The date of this terra cotta Cesnola puts in the first century of our era. 
If it be genuine we have, then, certain proof that some nymph was 
worshipped in Cyprus in this century as a rain-deity. Unfortunately, 
the terra cotta seems to be a forgery. Mr. Robinson, director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, tells me that the whole appearance of 
the figure is against its genuineness. Further, according to Pottier et 
Reinach, La Neécropole de Myrina, 1, p. 172, we do not have from 
ancient times any such terra cotta figures with inscriptions which describe 
the figure. Moreover, in no other place do we find the epithet ὄμβριος 
applied to any one except Jupiter.! This inscription, therefore, cannot 
be used as certain evidence that the nymphs were ever rain-deities. 

That it was the custom, however, in at least one Greek state to pray 
to a certain nymph for rain, we learn from Paus. 8, 38, 4, who says 
that at the spring of the nymph Hagno, in times of drought, ὃ ἱερεὺς 
τοῦ Λυκαίου Διὸς προσευξάμενος ἐς τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ θύσας ὁπόσα ἐστὶν 
αὐτῷ νόμος, καθίει δρυὸς κλάδον ἐπιπολῆς καὶ οὐκ ἐς βάθος τῆς πηγῆς" 
ἀνακινηθέντος δὲ τοῦ ὕδατος ἄνεισιν ἀχλὺς ἐοικυῖα ὁμίχλῃ" διαλιποῦσα 
δὲ ὀλίγον γίγνεται νέφος ἧ ἀχλύς, καὶ ἐς αὑτὴν ἄλλα ἐπαγομένη τῶν 
νεφῶν, ὑετὸν τοῖς ᾿Αρκάσιν ἐς τὴν γῆν κατιέναι ποιεῖ. The nymph 
Hagno according to this account, and not Jupiter, was certainly called 
upon.? This nymph, it may be added, holds an ὑδρία in the picture 
cut on a table which Paus. 8, 31, 4 describes. As to the time at which 
this custom existed and the extent to which it was practised, Morgan, 
λα p.95, tightly says: We have no evidence that this rite was practised 
in Arcadia in classical times or that anything like tt was ever practised 
by other than Arcadian Greeks. 

This is all the evidence which I can find concerning the nymphs as 
tain-deities. One fact only seems to be certain, that Hagno was so 
worshipped in Arcadia at least in the second century of our era. If 
the Attic inscription has been rightly interpreted as an invocation to the 
nymphs in connection with a prayer for rain it points to a belief among 
the Athenians that the nymphs were goddesses of rain. If the inscrip- 


2 Cf. Lycophr. 160; Strabo, 718; Plut. 2,707, 158 Ὁ; Paus. 1, 32, 2. 

2 So Bloch, in Rosch. Lex. s.v. Mymphen, p. 515; M. H. Morgan, Greek and 
Roman Rain-Gods and Rain- Charms, in the Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXII (1901), 
P- 95- 
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tion from Cyprus be genuine, which is doubtful, it shows that a similar 
worship of some nymph existed in that island. Since, however, the 
Greeks believed that the nymphs furnished water in other ways, and 
the Romans believed that they presided in general over the granting of 
water, as will be shown further on in this paper, it certainly seems 
probable, if we take into consideration what has been noted in regard 
to the Hyades, that the nymphs were at some time believed by the 
Greeks to be also rain-deities. 

It was from springs, however, more than from any other source that the 
Greeks secured their water. It is, therefore, not at all strange that they 
believed that the nymphs of these springs provided their water, and 
that they honored them especially in this way as water-deities. The 
first one to conjecture that this was the case was Morgan, ὦ. ¢. p. 108: 
It appears to me very probable that in times of drought both Greeks 
and Romans were in the habit of praying to the divinities of the well- 
springs, fountains, and sources of streams, and of the streams themselves, 
rather than to Zeus or Jupiter or any other god, for rain,— that ts, that 
they offered vows and prayers to the Nymphae or Lymphae and similar 
divinities. 

Already in the time of Homer it seems probable that the nymphs of 
springs were believed to provide water for them, and that vows and 
prayers were made to them to do so! Ina certain cave from which 
flowed ὕδατ᾽ devdovra (Od. 13, 109) were κρητῆρές τε καὶ ἀμφιφορῆες 
. . + Adio. That these were offerings made to the nymphs is the 
explanation of the scholiast to verse 105, and, I think, the correct one: 
of δὲ λίθινοι κρατῆρες καὶ ἀμφιφορῆες ἀναθήματα νυμφῶν χειροποίητα" 
οἰκεῖον δὲ πρὸς Νηϊάδες τὰ τοιαῦτα δοχεῖα τοῦ ὕδατος.2 For what reason, 
then, were these cups given to the nymphs if it was not believed that 
they had provided this water? ‘That this is the true explanation is well 
shown by Porphyrius, De Ant. Nymph. 14: λίθινοι δὲ κρητῆρες καὶ 
ἀμφιφορεῖς ταῖς προεστώσαις τοῦ ἐκ πετρῶν ἐξιόντος ὕδατος νύμφαις 
οἰκειότατοι. To them also Odysseus sacrificed many oxen, and made 
many other offerings. 

Concerning this cult of the nymphs we find another passage in Homer, 
Od, 17, 205-211: 


1 So Morgan, /. ¢. p. 108. 2 Cf. also the scholiast on v. 347. 
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ae Soe. ΓΑ > , 
καὶ ἐπὶ κρήνην ἀφίκοντο 
τυκτὴν καλλίροον, ὅθεν ὑδρεύοντο πολῖται 
Ν Ν νΝ πο σ 
. κατὰ δὲ ψυχρὸν ῥέεν ὕδωρ 
ὑψόθεν ἐκ πέτρης" βωμὸς δ᾽ ἐφύπερθε τέτυκτο 
νυμφάων, ὅθι πάντες ἐπιρρέζεσκον ὅδῖται. 


It was the custom, therefore, for travellers to offer sacrifice to the 
nymphs of the spring, and it can hardly be doubted that the explana- 
tion of the custom lies in the fact that the nymphs were believed to 
provide and care for the water of the spring. This is, indeed, the 
explanation of the scholiast, who connects the nymphs with water as he 
connects Dionysus with wine: ἴστέον δὲ ὅτι σύνηθες ἦν καὶ τοῖς μεθ᾽ 
Ὅμηρον βωμοὺς ἱδρύειν ταῖς νύμφαις καὶ μάλιστα, ὡς εἰκὸς, ταῖς Νηίσι. 
λέγεται οὖν ᾿Αμφικτύων, βασιλεὺς ᾿Αθηναίων, βωμὸν ἀναστήσας Διονύσῳ 
καὶ ἕτερον βωμὸν δείμασθαι ταῖς νύμφαις ἐγγὺς αὐτοῦ, ὑπόμνημά, φασι, 
θέμενος τοῖς χρωμένοις κράσεως οἴνου πρὸς ὕδωρ. 

The Orphic Hymn 51, 17-18, if it may be placed at an early date, 
shows clearly that men at an early time believed that the nymphs 
furnished the water of springs : 

ἔλθετ᾽ (Mymphae) ἐπ᾽ εὐφήμοις ἱεροῖς κεχαρηότι θυμῷ 
νᾶμα χέουσ᾽ ὑγιεινὸν ἀεξιτρόφοισιν ἐν ὧραις. 


The words ἀεξιτρόφοισιν ἐν ὥραις perhaps show that the nymphs have 
been asked for rain; since, however, I can find only one place where 
νᾶμα means ‘rain,’} and since it very often has the meaning of ‘ spring,’ 
I believe that here the nymphs are asked to give water through springs. 

I next cite three epigrams which are perhaps to be ascribed to Plato, 
and which merely point to the belief that the water of springs belongs 
to the nymphs. In the first, Bergk, Φ 2. Gr. II, 306, Zp. Plat. 22, 
some satyr speaks as follows: 

εἰμὶ δὲ ταῖς Νύμφαισιν δμέψιος" ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ πρὶν 
πορφυρέου μέθυος λαρὸν ὕδωρ προχέω. 


Much the same as this is the following, 23: 


εἰμὶ μὲν εὐκεράοιο φίλος θεράπων Διονύσου, 


λείβω δ᾽ ἀργυρέων ὕδατα Ναϊάδων, 


1 Plat. Leg. 8, p. 844 Β. 
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and finally, 5 : 


τὸν Νυμφῶν θεράποντα φιλόμβριον ὑγρὸν ἀοιδόν, 
‘ , ὦν la , 
τὸν λιβάσιν κούφαις τερπόμενον βάτραχον 
χαλκῷ μορφώσας τις ὁδοιπόρος εὖχος ἔθηκεν, 
καύματος ἐχθροτάτην δίψαν ἀκεσσάμενος, 
πλαξζομένῳ γὰρ ἔδειξεν ὕδωρ κτλ. 


Since here a frog, the servant of the nymphs, has shown some traveller 
by his croaking where he might find water, probably that of a spring, 
the poet seems to conceive of the water as belonging to the nymphs. 

The next evidence which I find concerning this cult comes from 
writers of about the beginning of the third century B.c. At this time 
lived Leonidas of Tarentum who, in the Anzh. Pal. 6, 154, calls upon 
the nymphs as follows : 


ἀνθ᾽ ὧν εὔνδρον Νύμφαι τόδε δῶμα γέροντος 
αὔξετε, Τὰν γλάγερον, Βάκχε πολυστάφυλον. 


Here the nymphs are clearly asked to give to the house an abundance 
of water, by which probably a spring is meant.1 It is to be noted 
that just as Pan is asked for milk, Bacchus for wine, so the nymphs are 
asked for water. This epigram has been imitated by Sabinus who lived 
possibly in the time of Hadrian; cf. Anth. Pal. 6, 158: 


δαίμονες ἀλλὰ δέχοισθε κεχαρμένοι, αὔξετε δ᾽ αἰεὶ 
Πὰν ἀγέλην, Νύμφαι πίδακα, Βάκχε γάνος. 
Another similar prayer of Leonidas we find in the Anch. Pal. 9, 329: 
Νύμφαι ἐφυδριάδες, Δώρου γένος, ἀρδεύοιτε 
τοῦτον Τιμοκλέους κᾶπον ἐπεσσύμεναι" 
καὶ γὰρ Τιμοκλέης ὕμμιν, κόραι, αἰὲν ὃ καπεὺς 
κάπων ἐκ τούτων ὥρια δωροφορεῖ. 
In this passage the reference may be to rain, yet it seems more probable 
that water given through springs is meant (cf. Anzh. Pal. 9, 327). 
In a third passage from this same writer, Azth. Pal. 9, 326: 
πέτρης ἐκ δισσῆς ψυχρὸν κατεπάλμενον ὕδωρ, 
χαίροις, καὶ Νυμφέων ποιμενικὰ ξόανα, 


1 So Bloch, Rosch. Lex. 5. v. Mymphen, pp. 507-8. 
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πίστραι τε κρηνέων, Kal ἐν ὕδασι κόσμια ταῦτα 
ὑμέων, ὦ κοῦραι, κούρια τεγγόμενα, 
χαίρετ᾽  ᾿Αριστοκλέης 8° ὅδ᾽ ὁδοιπόρος, ᾧπερ ἀπῶσα 
δίψαν βαψάμενος τοῦτο δίδωμι κέρας. 
it is practically certain that gifts have been presented to the nymphs of 
the spring because of the water which they have provided. The fact 
that the gifts are cups, increases the probability that in the passages 
from Homer already quoted the cups were given to the nymphs of the 
spring out of gratitude for the water they have bestowed. So in 
Nicarchus, Azth. Pal. 9, 330, we read of κρυστάλλινα Νυμφᾶν δῶρα at 
a spring of the nymphs, and in other passages found in Anh. Pal. 9, 
3273 9, 328; 16, 264, we learn that they were presented with the 
same gifts, presumably because they provided the water of these springs. 
In still another epigram, written early in the third century B.c. by 
Anyte of Tegea, it is clear that a gift has been made to the nymphs 
because they have given water to some one; cf. Anth. Pal. τό, 291: 


φριξοκόμᾳ τόδε Iavi καὶ αὐλιάσιν θέτο Νύμφαις 
δῶρον ὑπὸ σκοπιᾶς Θεύδοτος oiovdpos " 
οὕνεχ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀζαλέου θέρεος μέγα κεκμηῶτα 
παῦσαν, ὀρέξασαι χερσὶ μελιχρὸν ὕδωρ. 
Here, without much doubt, the water of some spring is meant. From 
this evidence of Leonidas and Anyte it seems safe to conclude that at 
the beginning of the third century B.c. the nymphs were asked to give 
water through springs. 

In the latter part of this century we find evidence pointing to the 
same cult in Ap. Rh. 4, 1411-1421, where the thirsty Orpheus implores 
the nymphs to show him a spring : 

δαίμονες ὦ καλαὶ καὶ εὔφρονες, ἵλατ᾽, ἄνασσαι, 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν οὐρανίαις ἐναρίθμιοί ἐστε θεῇσιν, 

εἴτε καταχθονίαις, εἴτ᾽ οἰοπόλοι καλέεσθε 
νύμφαι" ἴτ᾽ ὦ νύμφαι, ἱερὸν γένος Ὠκεανοῖο, 
δείξατ᾽ ἐελδομένοισιν ἐνωπαδὶς ἄμμι φανεῖσθαι 
ἥ τινα πετραίην χύσιν ὕδατος, ἤ τινα γαίης 
ἱερὸν ἐκβλύοντα, θεαί, ῥόον, ᾧ ἀπὸ δίψαν 
αἰθομένην ἄμοτον λωφήσομεν" εἰ δέ κεν αὖτις 
δή ποτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιίδα γαῖαν ἱκώμεθα ναυτιλίῃσιν, 
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AY ig Νὰ a & -“ θ ,ὔ 
δὴ τότε μυρία δῶρα μετὰ πρωτῇσι θεάων 

΄ὔ΄ 3 3 id ΄ > , 
λοιβάς τ᾽ εἰλαπίνας τε παρέξομεν εὐμενέοντες. 


Then in Nicander, who lived near the middle of the second century 
B.c., we find the tradition, which perhaps goes back to an ancient time, 
that the nymph Langia furnished Perseus (cf. Schol. on the passage) 
with water through her spring, 4/ex. 104-105 : 


ἔνθα τε νύμφη 
᾿Α δα a QA Τὰ + 
Aayyein πόμα κεῖνο Διὸς τεκμήρατο παιδὶ. .. 


This nymph, as will be noted later, is mentioned also by Statius and 
Lactantius. 

Next I cite a passage from Antipater of Sidon, who lived in the 
second half of the same century, in which again the power of providing 
water through springs is ascribed to the nymphs, — Anh. Fal. 9, 417: 


θηρευτὴν Λάμπωνα Μίδου κύνα δίψα κατέκτα, 
F < ἧς iol Ν 4 
καίπερ ὑπὲρ ψυχῆς πολλὰ πονησάμενον. 
ποσσὶ γὰρ ὥρυσσεν νοτερὸν πέδον, ἀλλὰ τὸ νωθὲς 
πίδακος ἐκ τυφλῆς οὐκ ἐτάχυνεν ὕδωρ" 
πίπτε δ᾽ ἀπαυδήσας" ἡ δ᾽ ἔβλυσεν. ἦἢ ἄρα, Νύμφαι, 
Λάμπωνι κταμένων μῆνιν ἔθεσθ᾽ ἐλάφων. 


Then near the end of the first century B.c. we find the nymphs pos- 
sessing the same power, according to Diod. 5, 3, 4: ἐν τοῖς περὶ τὸν 
Ἱμέραν μέρεσιν, ἐν ols τὰς μὲν Νύμφας χαριζομένας ᾿Αθηνᾷ τὰς τῶν 
θερμῶν ὑδάτων ἀνεῖναι πηγὰς κατὰ τὴν Ἡρακλέους παρουσίαν. 

So the spring Arethusa has been given to men by the nymphs, Diod. 
5, 3, 5: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὴν νῆσον ταύτην ἀνεῖναι τὰς Νύμφας 
ταύτας χαριζομένας τῇ͵ ᾿Αρτέμιδι μεγίστην πηγὴν τὴν ὀνομαζομένην 
᾿Αρέθουσαν. 

Again, in the following century, Dio Chrysostomus, 286, shows that 
the nymphs were believed by the Greeks to preside over the water of 
springs just as Dionysus presided over wine: οὐκοῦν εἰς τὰ συμπόσια 
δήπου of μέν τινες ἀφικνοῦνται τοῦ πιεῖν ἕνεκεν Kal οὐθὲν ἄλλο πράτ- 
τουσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ διψῶντες τῶν ὁδοιπόρων, ἐπειδὰν ἔλθωσιν ἐπὶ κρήνην 
τινά πίνουσι ἐπικρύψαντες. ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνοι μὲν ἐμπλησθέντες καὶ τὸ δίψος 
ἀποσβέσαντες ἡσυχῇ ἀπαλλάττονται, οὔτε πράξαντες οὔτε τι εἰπόντες 
ἄτοπον. οἱ δὲ πολλὰ καὶ δυσχερῆ ἐνίοτε καὶ λέγουσι καὶ δρῶσιν. οὐ 
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γὰρ ὁμοίως ὑποδέχονται τοὺς δεομένους αὐτῶν at τε Νύμφαι καὶ ὁ 
Διόνυσος. 

Somewhat later, Aelian attributes the want of springs to the wrath of 
the nymphs; cf. 27. 152 (Suidas s.v. Νύμφη) : μῆνις δὲ ἐδόκει καὶ 
Νυμφῶν 80 ἀπορίαν ναμάτων. 

In Porphyrius, who lived near the middle of the third century of 
our era, we find a Hymn to Apollo, which is perhaps of ancient date,1 
in which the nymphs are said to send forth springs from the earth, 
and Porphyrius himself states that the nymphs preside over springs, 
De Ant. Nymph. 8: ὅτι δὲ καὶ ταῖς νύμφαις ἀντίθεσαν ἄντρα καὶ τούτων 
μάλιστα ταῖς ναΐσιν, at ἐπὶ πηγῶν εἰσὶ κἀκ τῶν ὑδάτων, ἀφ᾽ ὧν νάουσι 
ῥοαί, ναΐδες ἐκαλοῦντο, δηλοῖ καὶ ὁ εἰς ᾿Απόλλωνα ὕμνος, ἐν ᾧ λέγεται 

σοὶ δ᾽ ἄρα πηγὰς νοερῶν ὑδάτων 
τέμον ἄντροις μίμνουσαι γαίης 
ἀτιταλλόμεναι πνεύματι μούσης 
θέσπιν ἐς ὀμφήν. 


Then in Hesychius, who lived about the fourth century of our era, 
we find s.v. ἄστυ νυμφέων : τὴν Σάμον ᾿Ανακρέων ἐπεὶ ὕστερον εὔυδρος 
ἐγένετο. This passage, if we may explain it in the light of the other 
passages which concern the nymphs as water-deities, probably shows 
that the nymphs were believed to have provided Samos with many 
springs. Whether Anacreon himself, however, so styled the city for 
this reason, we do not know. 

Finally, several passages may be mentioned concerning this phase of 
the cult of the nymphs which are of uncertain date. First to be noted 
is the information concerning the nymph Langia which Lactantius gives 
us in his comment on Stat. Zed. 4, 717: Langia fons est, qui postea 
vocatus est Archemorus. Et huic consecratus est fons et Nympha cutus 
famam postea Argivi accepto beneficio extulerunt, quia non perdiderat 
aguam. Iuxta hunc fontem agon celebratur in honorcm Archemort 
consecratus et in Nymphae benefictum. According to the story of 
Statius, ΖΑ. 4, 683 ff., when the Argives were making their expedi- 
tion against Thebes, Bacchus besought the nymphs to dry up every 
source of water in the land, springs, rivers, and pools, that the whole 
army might perish from thirst. Every source of water was then dried 


1 Cf. Bergk, P. Z. Gr. III, 684. 
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up by the nymphs except one spring the water of which Langia, the 
nymph of the spring, preserved, and from this spring the Argives 
secured water through the kind assistance of Hypsipyle. 

Lactantius shows in the passage just quoted, if he may be believed, 
that there was a tradition among the Greeks that the Nemean games 
had been established partly in honor of the nymph Langia because of 
her kindness in preserving the water of her spring. This same tradition 
is given by Statius, as we see from Zhed. 4, 720-722: 


Manet ingens gloria Nympham 
Cum tristem Hypsipylen ducibus sudatus Achaeis 
Ludus et atra sacrum recolit trieteris Ophelten. 


These, however, are the only passages where this kind deed of the 
nymph Langia and her relation to the Nemean games are mentioned. 
Since Statius and Lactantius relate the story, it seems very probable 
that it was known among the Greeks also, especially since, as the testi- 
mony of Nicander has shown, there was a tradition in his century that 
this nymph had once shown Perseus the water of her spring. At what 
time, however, this tradition about Langia was current among the 
Greeks we do not know. The possibility that it went back to an early 
time is increased by the fact that Aeschylus informs us that the Nemean 
games were established in honor of Archemorus (cf. Nauck, 7%. Gr. F7. 
p. 49). This tradition, if it did exist among the Greeks, shows clearly 
that the nymphs were believed to preserve and care for the water of 
springs. Moreover, if the account given by Statius of the prayer of 
Bacchus is really a version of a Greek tradition, it points with equal 
clearness to a belief among the Greeks that the nymphs, since they 
provided the water of springs, rivers, and pools, could also take it away. 

In an epigram of uncertain date and authorship gifts are made to the 
nymphs because of the discovery of a spring, and they are asked to 
bestow upon some house an abundance of water, Anth. Pal. 9, 327: 

Νύμφαι ἐφυδριάδες, ταῖς Ἑρμοκρέων τάδε δῶρα 
εἴσατο, καλλινάου πίδακος ἀντιτυχών, 

χαίρετε, καὶ στείβοιτ᾽ ἐρατοῖς ποσὶν ὑδατόεντα 
τόνδε δόμον, καθαροῦ πιμπλάμεναι πόματος. 


Again, since the nymphs pour forth a stream which probably arises 
from some spring, offerings are made to them, Anzh. Pal. 9, 328: 
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Νύμφαι Νηιάδες, καλλίρροον αἱ τόδε νᾶμα 
χεῖτε κατ᾽ οὐρείου πρωνὸς ἀπειρέσιον, 
ὕμμιν ταῦτα πόρεν Δαμόστρατος ᾿Αντίλα υἱὸς 
ἕ ἐσ Ν ὃ -“ ε Ν κά λά 
ματα, καὶ δοιῶν ῥινὰ κάπρων λάσια. 


Still again we find a prayer that the nymphs may grant springs which 
will never cease to flow, Anth. Pal. 16, 264* : 
ταῖς Νύμφαις τόδ᾽ ἄγαλμα" μέλει δ᾽ αὐταῖσιν ὁ χῶρος. 
ναὶ μέλοι, ὡς κρήναις ἄφθιτα ῥεῖθρα ῥέοι. 


A tablet is consecrated to the nymphs, without doubt, as a thank- 
offering for some ever-flowing spring, 4ach. Pal. App. τ, 217: 


σοὶ πλάκα τήνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκα, κόρη Διὸς ὑδατόεσσα, 
πηγὴ Νυμφάων ἄφθιτε, νᾶμα φίλον" 

ἔνθα πάλαι βασιλῆες ἀπὸ πολέμοιο καμόντες 
ἔγχεα καὶ κόρυθας κάτθεσαν ἱππολόφους. 


Finally, according to another writer, springs are filled by the nymphs, 

Anth, Pal. App. τ, 313: 

πλησθείσαις πηγαῖς ὑπὸ Νυμφῶν. 
Compare also Bergk, P. 2. Gr. III, 681: 

Νυμφᾶν τ᾽ οὐρειᾶν, at νάματα κάλ᾽ ἐφέποντι 
the author and time of which are uncertain, and again Paus. 1, 40, 1, 
where the water which flows into an aqueduct from a spring, probably 
one belonging to the nymphs Sithnides, is said to belong to these 
nymphs: καὶ ὕδωρ és αὐτὴν ῥεῖ καλούμενον Σιθνίδων νυμφῶν. 

This is all the evidence I have been able to gather concerning the 
cult of the nymphs as deities of springs. It is clear, I think, that at 
least from the beginning of the third century B.c. down to the third 
or fourth centuries of our era they were believed to give water through 
springs, and prayers and thank-offerings were made to them in this 
connection. From the Homeric passages it seems almost certain that 
the same cult existed at that time. If an early date may be ascribed 
to the passage from the Orphic Hymn we have still further evidence 
for the early existence of this cult. From the fifth century we have 
only the evidence of the uncertain Platonic epigrams, yet in the light of 
all the facts concerning the nymphs as water-deities, it seems safe to 
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conclude that they were worshipped. as deities of springs also in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 

There is no evidence that the nymphs were called upon to provide 
water through rivers, yet one passagé might be noticed in this connec- 
tion from a late writer, Quintus Smyr. Posch. 4, 9-11: 

Νύμφαι δὲ περίβλυσαν ἱερὸν ὕδωρ 
ἀενάου ποταμοῖο, τὸν εἰσέτι φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
Γλαῦκον ἐπικλείουσι ἐύρροον. 
The river Glaucus is situated in Lycia. 

According to the evidence of two inscriptions the nymphs were 
associated with aqueducts, C. Δ G. 1081 (from Fourmont) : 

τείχεα δ[ εἰἼμα[το κ]αὶ [πόρ]ον ἔμπε[ δ]ον [ὦ]πα[σ]ε Νυμφ[ῶν], 
an inscription of the fourth century B.c. found in Megara, which refers 
to an aqueduct; the second is of uncertain date, C. Δ G. 5649 h: 

βαιὸν ἐμὲ Νύμφαις ἔργον κάμ εν]; 
the ἔργον being an aqueduct in Catana. 

That the nymphs were believed to provide water is further shown by 
an inscription from Rhodes, /n. Gr. Ins. Mar. Aeg., I, 928: 

Νυμφάων κρουνοῖσι δ᾽ ἀγάλλομαι, ὅττι γελῶ σαι] 
[ἀενάοις ὀχετοῖς [γῆν ἢ ἐ]πέβλυσαν ὅλαι, 
an inscription of the third century of our era, the meaning of which 
seems to be that the nymphs have made the land fertile by means of 
irrigating ditches. 

The nymphs were often associated with bathing establishments and 
some evidence is found tending to show that they were believed not 
only to care for them but to be closely connected with providing water 
for them. Pindar, for example, O/. 12, 19, calls the baths of Himera 
θερμὰ Νυμφῶν λουτρά, and, in an epigram of uncertain date, entitled 
Eis Aovurpov, the poet certainly ascribes to the nymphs the power of 
giving and taking away the water of baths, Auch. Pal. 9, 814: 

Νύμφαι Νηιάδες μετανάστιοι, οὐχ ἅμα πάσας 
εἴξειν ὠιόμην χεύμασιν ἡμετέροις "ἷ 

εἰ δὲ τόσην τὸ λοετρὸν ἔχει χάριν, οὐδὲν ὀνήσει 
& φθόνος, εἰ, Νύμφαι, πᾶν ἀπέλειπεν ὕδωρ. 


1 This has been emended, and probably rightly, to ὑμετέροις. 
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Compare also another epigram, of late date, Anth. Pal. 9, 627: 


θερμὸν ἐκεῖθεν 
Νύμφαι ᾿Ερωτιάδες λουτροχοεῦσιν ὕδωρ. 


and, further, Auch. Pal. 9, 639; C. Δ G. 457. 

Finally, there are several passages which point to the belief that the 
nymphs presided in general over the granting of water. The first pas- 
sage is of uncertain date, Orphic Hymns, 7%. 160, 1-3: 


Ἑρμῆς δ᾽ ἑρμηνεὺς τῶν πάντων ἄγγελός ἐστι, 
Νύμφαι ὕδωρ, πῦρ Ἥφαιστος, σῖτος Δημήτηρ, 


Here, as will be shown later to hold true for the Romans, the nymphs 
are associated with water in precisely the same way in which Hephaestus 
is associated with fire and Demeter with grain. 

Again, near the middle of the third century, they are said by Por- 
phyrius to preside over water, De Ant. Nymph. 10: Νύμφας δὲ Ναΐδας 
λέγομεν καὶ τὰς τῶν ὑδάτων προεστώσας δυνάμεις ἰδίως. So also 12: 
Νύμφαις τε ὑδάτων προστάτισιν, and 17: Νύμφαις Ὑδριάσι παρατίθεται 
εἰς τὸ ἄσηπτον τῶν ὑδάτων ὧν ἐπιστατοῦσι. Somewhat later, Eusebius, 
Pracp. Ev. 3, 111, says concerning them: καὶ αἱ μὲν τῶν γλυκέων ὑδά- 
tov pepixal δυνάμεις Νύμφαι, αἱ δὲ τῶν θαλασσίων Νηρηίδες κέκληνται" 
τοῦ δ᾽ αὖ πυρὸς τὴν δύναμιν προσειπόντες Ἥφαιστον, where again the 
nymphs are connected with water just as Hephaestus with fire. So, 
finally, Photius speaks of them, s. v. νυμφεύτρια, where νύμφη is 
explained as follows: καὶ ἡ θεὰ ἡ ἐπὶ τῶν ὑδάτων (so also Eudoc. 307 ; 
Schol. Hom. //. 6, 420). 

This completes the evidence which I have been able to find concern- 
ing the cult of the nymphs as water-deities among the Greeks. There 
is no direct evidence that they were, during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies, prayed to for rain, but, as has already been stated, it seems very 
probable that during this and possibly an earlier period they were 
regarded as rain-deities. It is evident, however, that from the time of 
Homer, possibly, down to the third or fourth centuries of our era the 
nymphs were believed to provide the water of springs and were wor- 
shipped accordingly. Some evidence has also been found pointing to 
the belief that they were connected with the water of aqueducts, irriga- 
tion ditches, and baths, and presided in general over water. Yet it was 
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as the givers of the water of springs that they were especially wor- 
shipped. They were asked to provide water in this way, and offer- 
ings were made to them from gratitude for the water which they had 
bestowed. 


THe Nympus aS WATER-DEITIES AMONG THE ROMANS 


That the Lymphae and Nymphae were water-deities among the 
Romans has been recognized by several scholars, for example, Bloch, 
in Rosch. Lex. s.v. Mymphen, Ὁ. 540: So sind den Romern die 
Nymphen ausschliesslich Wassergottheiten gewesen,’ and Wissowa, ibid. 
s.v. Lymphae: “ LItalischer Name von Wassergotthetten, nachher mit 
den griechischen Νύμφαι identificiert. Few, however, seem to have 
perceived and no one heretofore, so far as I know, has shown that the 
Romans from a time before the classical period down to at least the 
third century of our era actually honored the Lymphae or Nymphae as 
goddesses who gave water to men through rain or springs or rivers. How 
little this has been understood is well shown in the recent characteriza- 
tion of the nymphs by Wissowa in his Re/. uv. Kult. d. Rom., p. 182: 
Die Verehrung gilt oft auch den ‘fontes’ in der Mehrzahl oder den 
‘Lymphae, die als Gottheiten der befruchtenden und heilenden Kraft 
des Wassers verehrt wurden, und spiter den griechischen Nymphen Platz 
machten. The existence of any general cult of the nymphs as water- 
deities was first conjectured by Morgan in the words which I have 
already quoted (p. 80). 

The earliest evidence that the Romans prayed to the Lymphae 
for water is found in Varro, &. &. 1, 1, 6, where, at the beginning of 
his work, in invoking various deities, he says: Mec non etiam precor 
Lympham et Bonum Eventum quoniam sine aqua omnis arida ac misera 
agri cultura, sine successu ac bono eventu frustratio est, non cultura. 
Lympha, in this passage, seems certainly to be a goddess who bestows 
water for agriculture, and, since in agva the reference would most 
naturally be to rain, we have here pretty sure evidence that at least as 
early as the first half of the first century B.c. Lympha or the Lymphae 
were prayed to for rain. Still better proof that the Lymphae were 
regarded as rain-deities we obtain also from Varro, through St. Augustine, 
De Civ. Det, 4, 22, who says here that we ought to know what each 
god furnishes: Ax co enim poterimus, inguit (Varro), scire quem cuius- 
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gue causa deum invocare αἴχμό advocare debeamus, ne faciamus, ut 
mimi solent, et optemus a Libero aquam, a Lymphis vinum. So also, 
ibid. 6, 1, and 4, 34, he clearly shows that Varro and those of his 
time held that just as Liber should be asked for wine, Ceres for bread, 
and Vulcan for fire, so the Lymphae should be asked for water. 
Vitruvius also, it should be noted, informs us that in the first century 
temples were built for the worship of the Lymphae, De Arch. 1, 2,5: 
Venert Florae Proserpinae Fonti Lumphis Corinthio genere constitutae 
(aedes) aptas videbuntur habere proprietates. It is evident, therefore, 
that already near the beginning of the first century B.c. Lympha and 
the Lymphae were honored by the Romans as water-deities. 

The cult of the nymph Iuturna (older Diuturna; cf. C. 1.2. 6, 3700) 
clearly shows that as early as the middle of the third century s.c. the 
nymphs were believed to provide water, and were worshipped especially 
as water-deities. The date of the public establishment of the cult of 
Iuturna we get with some certainty from Servius on Verg. den. 12, 139: 
Luturna fons est in [talia. ... Huic fonti propter aquarum inopiam 
sacrificart solet; cut Lutatius Catulus primum templum in Campo 
Marto fecit; nam et Iuturnas ferias celebrant qui artificium aqua 
exercent, quem diem festum Iuturnalia dicunt. Aust, De aed. sacr. pop. 
Rom., p. 17, rightly, I think, maintains that this temple of Iuturna? 
was vowed by Catulus in the naval battle at the Aegatian Islands in 
241 B.C. 

What, then, was the nature of this cult? That the temple was built 
in honor of Iuturna as a water-goddess is evident, I think, from the 
fact, as Aust rightly observes, that it was probably built in fulfilment 
of a vow made in a naval battle. Servius, moreover, /.¢., informs us 
that one part of her cult was a festival? celebrated in her honor as 
a water-goddess by those who used water in their business. 

Ovid, Fas¢. 1, 463 ff., shows that this festival existed in his time and 
was celebrated on the eleventh of January. From this reference to the 
festival by Ovid, and from Servius’ use of zam, it is almost certain that 
when the latter speaks of this festival he does not refer to his own but 


1 That Iuturna was a nymph appears from Varro, De L. L. 5, 71; Serv. Verg. 
Aen, 12, 139; Verg. Aden. 12, 142. 
2 Cf. Wissowa-Marquardt, Admische Staatsverwaltung, III, p. 568. 
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to an ancient time, probably that of the building of the temple by 
Catulus. The Iuturnalia, therefore, was celebrated probably from about 
the middle of the third century B.c. especially by those gui artificium 
aqua exercent,— that is, Iuturna was honored in this festival as the 
goddess to whom men were indebted for the water which they used in 
their business. 

The correctness of this interpretation is made the more certain by 
Servius’ preceding remark: Huic font propter aquarum inopiam sacri- 
frcart τοί. Servius here again, no doubt, refers to that time when 
Catulus built the temple of Juturna, or possibly to a still earlier time,? 
and shows that in times of drought sacrifice was made to Juturna, the 
nymph of the spring, for water. That the nymph is here a rain-goddess 
can scarcely be doubted. 

Still further evidence that Iuturna was honored as a water-deity is 
found in her connection with the Vulcanalia, a festival which was cele- 
brated to avert the danger of fire and to secure aid in case of fire, as 
we learn from C. /. 2. 6, 826, and Vitruvius 1, 7, 1.2 In the Fasti of 
the Arval Brothers for the twenty-third of August, the day of the Vul- 
canalia, we find concerning this festival an inscription, C. 7 Z. 6, 2295, 
the date of which falls between 11 B.c. and 16 a.p., and which has 
been restored by Mommsen as follows : 


[Volcanalia Feriae] Volcano [Volcanus in Circo Flam(inio).  Iu- 
turnae et Nymp his in Campo. Opi Opifer[i]. Quir[ino], 
In this restoration Mommsen, I believe, is right in connecting the 
expression [Vymp Ais in Campo with the temple of Iuturna built by 
Catulus in the Campus Martius.* This temple of the nymphs is men- 
tioned by Cic. Har. Resp. 57; Far. 4,31; Cael. 78; N. Ὁ. 3, 43. 

What, now, was the way in which Iuturna and the nymphs were 
connected with this festival? Cicero informs us that they gave help 
in time of fire, Har. Resp. 57: Sed etiam inaudita sacra inexpiabili 
scelere pervertit tdemgue earum templum inflammavit dearum quarum 
ope etiam altis incendtis subvenitur. Since, therefore, it was the custom 


1 So Preller, Rom. Afyth. II, p. 128. 

2 Cf. Wissowa-Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. III, p. 9, n. 2. 

3 Cf. Eph. Ep. 1, 35. Aust, however, of. ci¢., p. 29, holds that the temple of the 
nymphs was an entirely different one from that of Iuturna. 
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to sacrifice to Iuturna proper aguarum itnopiam, and since those cele- 
brated the Iuturnalia gu? artificium aqua exercent, Iuturna and the 
nymphs were honored in this festival without doubt as the deities who 
gave the water! to be used in extinguishing fires.? 

At how early a time Iuturna and the nymphs were connected with 
this festival is not known. It was at least before 56 B.c., the date of 
the De Haruspicum Responso, and probably at a very early period, since 
the Vulcanalia was an ancient ὃ festival and the temple of Iuturna dates 
back to nearly the middle of the third century B.c. 

With Iuturna as a goddess of water two* inscriptions lately dis- 
covered at Rome are perhaps to be associated. They may be found in 
the Mote degli Scavi for 1900, p. 292: 


M. Barbatus Pollio | Aed. Cur. | Iuturnae sacrum. rest. | puteal,® 


and z7@., p. 293: 
Juturnae sa(crum) 


The first of these inscriptions was found on a well near a spring, shrine, 
and altar which were connected with the worship of the nymph, the 
second on a shrine. The name of M. Barbatus Pollio fixes the date in 
the time of Julius Caesar.® 

Again, Iuturna is said to preside over ponds and rivers in Verg. Aen. 
12, 139-140. 

Finally, as to the cult of this nymph, it is perhaps significant that 
according to Arnobius 3, 29, she was the mother of Fons, on the day 
of whose festival wells were crowned with chaplets to secure abundant 
water.” 

This evidence proves, I think, that Iuturna and the nymphs were 
worshipped by the Romans as water-deities from about the middle of 
the third century B.c. to at least the end of the first century B.c. 


1 As to the use of water by the Romans in putting out fires, cf. Petr. Sat. 78; Juv. 
Sat. 3, 198; 14, 305; Plin. 22. 10, 33. 

2 So Wissowa, Rel. τε. Kult. d. Rom., p. 185. 

3 Cf. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 210. 

4 To these a third is perhaps to be added, C. 1. .2. 6, 3700. 

5 Compare a similar inscription in Dessau, Juscrtpz. Lat. Sel. II, 1, 3861. 

® Cf. Οἷς. Phil. 13, 3, and Revue Arch, XXXIX, p. 147. 

7 Cf. Varro, De L. 2. 6, 22; Fowler, Rom. Fest., p. 240. 
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The restoration! of her temple in 2 B.c. marks the revival of the 
cult in the age of Augustus. 

Passing now from Iuturna, we have next to cite concerning the 
nymphs as water-deities Hor. Serm. 1, 5, 97-98: 


dein Gnatia Lymphis 
Iratis exstructa dedit risusque iocosque, 

explained as follows by Porphyrio: er haec guoque oppidulum significat 
penuria aguae labore. By the words Lymphis tratis the poet seems to 
mean, as Porphyrio says, that the town was suffering from the want? 
of water, — that is, most probably, of springs, because of the wrath of 
the Lymphae. If this is the real meaning of the passage, we have here 
further proof that Romans of the time of Horace believed that the 
Lymphae provided water. If it be purely a poetic creation, it is still 
evidence of an earlier belief and one probably common in his own day. 
The explanation of Porphyrio, at any rate, points to a belief in his time, 
perhaps the fourth century of our era, that the Lymphae or Nymphae 
provided water. 

We next find in Ovid, Fast. 3, 273-275, that the nymph Egeria 
furnishes the water of a certain river: | 


Defluit incerto lapidosus murmure rivus : 
Saepe, sed exiguis haustibus inde bibi. 
Egeria est quae praebet aquas, dea grata Camenis. 


The passage in Statius, Zed. 4, 683 ff., to which reference has 
already been made, p. 85, deserves to be recalled here since, if Statius 
and Lactantius are not using a Greek tradition in the story of the prayer 
of Bacchus and the kindness of Langia, this whole account is evidence, 
not of a Greek, but of a Roman belief in the power of the nymphs to 
bestow water. It seems probable, however, that the account was drawn 
from a Greek source. 

Several inscriptions of a later time show that it was customary when 
new springs were discovered to make offerings to the Nymphae or 
Nymphae Novae; cf. C. Λ 2. 10, 4734, an inscription from Sinuessa 
of the first century of our era: 


1 Cf. Aust, of. cit., Ὁ. 45. 
2 Compare Aelian, /7. 152, a passage I have cited on p. 85. 
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Nymphis sanct. Novis repertis | in villam Surdinianam Amempti | Caes. 
et Orciviae Phoebeo et Rhodini lib.| Deduct. ad eam villam .. . 


Compare also C. /. 2. 3, 3116, an inscription from Dalmatia of the 
second century of our era: 


Nymphis Aug. sacrum. 
Graecius Leo aquam quam nullus antiquorum in civitate fuisse memin- 
erit iuventam impendio ... 


There can be little doubt that these shrines were dedicated and 
offerings made to the nymphs not merely because they dwelled in or 
near the springs, but because they provided them with water. This is 
made more certain by another inscription, C. 7. Z.5, 3106, of uncertain 
date and found in Cis-Alpine Gaul : 


Nymphis Lymphisq(ue) | Augustis ob reditum | Aquarum | P. Pompo- 
nius Cornelianus C - 1 - | ut vovit. 


Pomponius has asked the Nymphae and Lymphae to bring back some 
supply of water, and the reference is in all probability to the water of a 
spring. 

Next may be cited an inscription composed of five hexameters and 
dating probably from the first half of the third century of our era,! from 
Lambaese, a city of Numidia, C. Δ 2. 8, 2662: 


Numini Aquae Alexandrinae. 
Hanc aram Nymphis exstruxi, nomine Laetus, 
. . . quod fascibus annus 
Is nostri datus est, quo sancto nomine dives 
Lambaesem largo perfudit flumine Nympha. 


Since no river is found near this city, nor any trace of an aqueduct to 
which this inscription may be referred, and since the words /argo per- 
Judit flumine cannot well refer to a spring, it seems practically certain 
that Laetus reared this altar to the nymphs for having caused a bountiful 
rain to fall upon the city.2_ This inscription must, therefore, be added 
to the passage from Servius already quoted (p. 91), where we learn that 
it was the custom to sacrifice to Iuturna, the spring-nymph, for rain. 


1Ct. CLL. 8, 2659. 
2 This is the interpretation given by Dar. et Sagl. D. A. s.v. Fontes. 
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The nymphs seem also to have been associated with aqueducts and 
their water, as is evident from several inscriptions. ‘The first is from 
Picenum, of the beginning of the first century of our era, C. .. 2. 9, 
5744: 

Nymphis Geminis | Sacrum |C. Fufius Gemini L. | Politicus | idem 
aquam perduxit. 

A later inscription is from Casinum and was cut on a rock over which 
ran an aqueduct, C. /. 2. το, 5163: 

Numphis Aeter|nis Sacrum |Ti. Cl. Praec. Ligar.|Magonianus per | 
Praecilium Zoticum | patrem aqua(m) induxit. 

Another comes from the ruins of an aqueduct in Gaul, C. Z 2. 12, 
1093: " 

Numphis V-S-L.M. 
Another, also from Gaul and late, Orelli, 7148: 

In H-D -D- deabus Nimphis signa et aram C. Carantinius Maternus 
praefectus aque V-S-L-M. 

And finally an inscription from Rome, C. Δ Z. 6, 551: 
Nymp. sanc. sac. Epictetus aquarius Aug. N. 


To these should be added an inscription, C. /. G. 4616, concerning a 
certain Nymphaeum which was found near an aqueduct in Syria and 
which belongs to about the beginning of the second century of our era. 

The comparison of all these inscriptions, which do not seem to have 
been generally understood, makes it clear, I think, that the nymphs, 
to whom belonged the sources of water, were believed to aid men in 
obtaining water through aqueducts as well as in other ways, and that 
vows and offerings were made to them in this connection. 

Finally, as evidence that the nymphs were honored as water-deities, 
it is to be noted that ympha is often explained by late writers and 
scholiasts as dea aguarum, cf. Corp. Glos. Lat. 4, 125, τὶ 4, 262, 10; 
5, 467, 63; 5,313,463 4,124,553 5,314,153 Isid. Ep. 8, 11, 96; 
and also Ovid, Am. 2, 14, 13-14. 

In the light of all this evidence it is clear, I think, that the Lymphae 
were believed by the Romans to be water-deities and were honored as 
such from at least the beginning of the first century B.c.; that the 


1 Cf. Ihm, Yahrb. d. Vereins f. Alterth. im Rheinl. LXXXIV, p. 94. 
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nymph Iuturna held an especially prominent place as a water-deity 
from about the middle of the third century B.c.; and that the nymphs 
both in general and individually, as Iuturna, Egeria, or the nymph of 
some spring, from at least the middle of the third century B.e. to about 
the middle of the third century of our era, were believed to bestow 
water in various ways, and in the Roman religion of the time held the 
place of water-deities. 


Tue Nympus aS DEITIES OF MARRIAGE AND BIRTH AMONG 
THE GREEKS 


I shall now take up a second phase of the cult of the nymphs and 
endeavor to show that the nymphs were believed by both the Greeks 
and Romans to preside over marriage and birth and were in this con- 
nection honored in an actual cult by both peoples. 

It has been stated in a general way by several writers that the nymphs 
were associated by the Greeks with marriage and birth,! but scarcely 
any evidence in support of the statement has been produced, and no 
one has attempted to show, so far as is possible from the evidence, 
the extent, the time, and the manner in which they were worshipped 
as deities of marriage and birth. 

That their cult was closely connected with marriage is clearly shown 
by the comment of Mnaseas, an Alexandrine scholiast of the third 
century B.c., on Pind. P. 4, 104: οὔτε γάμος οὐδεὶς ἄνευ Νυμφῶν 
συντελεῖται, ἀλλὰ ταύτας πρῶτον τιμῶσι, μνήμης χάριν, ὅτι εὐσεβείας 
τε καὶ ὁσιότητος ἀρχηγοὶ ἐγένοντο. 

The nymphs are also, without doubt, called upon as deities of mar- 
riage by the women, in Ar. Zhes. 973 b-981: 


Ἥραν δὲ τὴν τελείαν 

μέλψωμεν ὥσπερ εἰκός, 

ἢ πᾶσι τοῖς χοροῖσι συμπαίζει τε καὶ 

κλῇδας γάμου φυλάττει, 

Ἑρμῆν τε νόμιον ἄντομαι 

καὶ Πᾶνα καὶ Νύμφας φίλας ἐπιγελάσαι προθύμως 
ταῖς ἡμετέραισι 

χαρέντα χορείαις. 


1 Cf. Preller, Gr. Myth., p. 721; Bloch, Rosch. Lex. 5. ν. Nymphen, pp. 516-517. 
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They were evidently honored in various ways by those about to marry. 
In Boeotia, for example, a part of the ceremony, called by the Greeks 
προτέλεια, which took place either one day or possibly several days? 
before marriage, was, according to Plutarch, 4m. War. 772, a sacrifice 
offered to the nymphs: ἕως 7 κόρη κατὰ τὰ πάτρια ἐπὶ τὴν Κισσόεσσαν 
καλουμένην κρήνην κατήει ταῖς Νύμφαις τὰ προτέλεια θύσουσα. The 
story, moreover, of the marriage of Medea and Jason, which is given 
by Apollonius of Rhodes, adds to the probability that this custom 
was practised outside of Boeotia.2 Medea, according to the account of 
Apollonius, 4, 1217-1219, and the scholiast on v. 1217, constructed 
two altars in a temple of Apollo, one to the Nymphs, the other to the 
Fates, and offered sacrifice to both on the occasion of her marriage : 


Moipdwy δ᾽ ἔτι κεῖσε θύη ἐπέτεια δέχονται 

καὶ Νυμφέων Νομίοιο καθ᾽ ἱερὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος 
’ὕ ἣν: e , 

βωμοί, τοὺς Μήδεια καθίσσατο. 


On v. 1217 the scholiast has the following: Τίμαιος περὶ τῆς θυσίας 
ἱστορεῖ, ἔτι καὶ viv λέγων ἄγεσθαι κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν, Μηδείας πρῶτον θυσά- 
σης ἐν τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερῷ. From Pollux, 3, 38, we learn further 
that this sacrifice was offered both by the bride and bridegroom: ἡ 
δὲ πρὸ γάμου θυσία προτέλεια καὶ προγάμια . . . προτελεῖσθαι δὲ 
ἐλέγοντο οὐ μόνον al νύμφαι ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ νύμφιοι. 

The bride also prayed to the nymphs, according to Porph. De Anz. 
Nymph. 12: ὅθεν καὶ τὰς yapoupevas ἔθος ὡς ἂν εἰς γένεσιν συνεζευγ- 
μένας νύμφας τε καλεῖν. 

This evidence points clearly to a custom of sacrificing to the nymphs 
at the time of marriage which must have existed long before the time 
of Apollonius of Rhodes, but how widely the custom was practised we 
do not know. 

That the cult of the nymphs was connected with marriage is further 
shown by the fact that from an early time it was customary for bride 
and bridegroom, on the day on which they were to be married, to bathe 
in water brought from some neighboring spring.* The bath was called the 


1 Cf. Pollux, 3, 38; Schol, Ar. 7hes. 973; Hesych. 8. v. γάμων ἔθη. 
2 Cf. Schémann, Gr. Al. II*, 583. 

3 Cf. Becker, Char. III, 363. 

4 Cf. Hermann, Zehrd. d. Gr. Alt. Ill, 241. 
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νυμφικὰ λουτράϊ and the person who brought the water from the spring, 
the λουτροφόρος.3 The first passage to be cited in this connection is 
Harp. s.v. λουτροφόρος : ἔθος ἦν τοῖς γαμοῦσι λουτρὰ μεταπέμπεσθαι 
ἑαυτοῖς κατὰ τὴν τοῦ γάμου ἡμέραν, ἔπεμπον δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῦτα τὸν ἐγγύτατα 
γένους παῖδα ἄρρενα, καὶ οὗτοι ἐλουτροφόρουν. The names of Dinarchus 
and Philostephanus, from whom this information is drawn, show that 
this custom existed before the middle of the second century B.c. 
Further evidence that the bridegroom bathed and proof that this custom 
existed as early as the time of Aeschylus we obtain from Aesch. Prom. 
566, Ar. Zystst. 378 and the scholia, also from Eur. Phoen. 347 ff. on 
which the scholiast says®: εἰώθασι yap of νύμφιοι τὸ παλαιὸν ἀπο- 
λούεσθαι ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις ποταμοῖς καὶ περιρραίνεσθαι λαμβάνοντες 
ὕδωρ τῶν ποταμῶν καὶ πηγῶν, συμβολικῶς παιδοποίαν εὐχόμενοι. It 
was also the custom for bride and bridegroom to sprinkle themselves 
with water, as we learn from the passage just quoted. That the bride 
also bathed is clear from E. Μ. 5. v. “Evvedxpouvos: κρήνη .. . ἀφ᾽ ἧς 
τὰ λουτρὰ ταῖς γαμουμέναις μετίασι, and from Porph. De Ant. Nymph. 
12: ὅθεν καὶ τὰς yapoupévas . . . λουτροῖς καταχεῖν ἐκ πηγῶν. 
From the passage just quoted from Harpocration it would seem that 
the bridegroom and possibly the bride also each sent for the water the 
boy who was most closely related to each of them respectively. This, 
however, is the only passage where the Aovrpodédpos is a boy.* A girl, 
on the other hand, bears this name in Pollux, 3, 43: καὶ λουτρά τις 
κομίζουσα Aovtpopdpos. Moreover, on several vases girls are repre- 
sented as carrying water, evidently for this purpose, from the well- 
known spring Καλλιρρόη; cf. Gerhard, Auser. Gr. Vasenb. IV, 307, 
and Bronsted, Description of Thirty-two Ancient Greek Vases, pl. 27. 
So the λουτροφόροι of those who died without having married were 
girls, according to Demosthenes, ἐπ Leoch., pp. 1086 and 1089; Pollux, 
8, 66; schol. on Hom. //. 23, 141. From this evidence it seems 
probable that a boy may have been Aovrpoddpos for the bridegroom, 
while a girl performed this service for the bride. At any rate, Becker 


1 Cf. Pollux, 3, 43; Hes. s.v. νυμφικὰ λουτρά. 
2 Cf. Pollux, 3, 43; Harp. 5. v. λουτρόφορος. 

3 Cf. also Plut. De Daed. Plat. 6. 

4 Cf. Becker, Char. III, 364 ff. 
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is right in holding, Char. III, 366, that there is little ground for be- 
lieving that boys were never λουτροφόροι. 

The water of the spring Καλλιρρόη, afterwards called "Evvedxpovvos, 
was especially used for this purpose by the Athenians in the time of 
Thucydides, when the custom was already an ancient one, as we learn 
from Thuc. 2, 15: Καλλιρρόῃ . . . καὶ viv ἔτι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχαίου πρό 
τε γαμικῶν καὶ és ἄλλα τῶν ἱερῶν νομίζεται τῷ ὕδατι χρῆσθαι, and also 
from Et. M. 5.ν. "Evvedxpovvos ; Pollux, 3, 43. 

That it was customary sometimes to go to the nearest river to bathe 
is clear from the scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 347, already cited, and again 
from this same scholium: ἔθος ἦν τοῖς παλαιοῖς, ὅτε ἔγημέ τις, ἐπὶ 
τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις ποταμοῖς ἀπολούεσθαι. 

The recent excavations of the cave at Vari on Mt. Hymettus have 
shown that here at least — and the custom mustehave existed elsewhere 
in Greece — votive miniature lutrophori were offered to the nymphs 
from whose spring the water for the nuptial bath was taken.' In this 
cave, where Pan, Apollo, the Graces, and especially the Nymphs were 
worshipped and in which was a spring, the fragments of some thirty 
such lutrophori were found, some of which belong to the fifth century. 
There can be no doubt that these miniatures of the vases in which 
water for the nuptial bath? was carried were offerings to the nymphs, 
who presided not only over springs but also over marriage and birth, 
as will be shown later, since in this cave, which contained a spring to 
which the λουτροφόροι evidently came for water, the nymphs were 
especially worshipped.® It is reasonable to suppose that these offerings 
were made when the water was taken from the spring. 

Now, inasmuch as the nymphs, who presided over springs and rivers, 
were goddesses of ‘birth, and since miniature lutrophori were offered, 
at least at Vari, to the nymphs of the spring from which the water for 
the nuptial bath was taken, it can scarcely be doubted that the special 
purpose of bathing at the time of marriage was to honor the nymphs* 


1 Cf. American Fournal of Archaeology, ΝῚΠ (1903), p. 322 ff 

2 Cf. Miss King, Am. Yourn. Arch., lc. 

3 Other reasons for connecting the nymphs with these offerings have been advanced. 
by Miss King, of. c7¢., p. 324. 

4 Preller, Gr. A/yth., p. 721, and Bloch, Rosch. Lex. s. v. Mymphen, p. 516, also 
connect the nymphs with this custom. 
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of the spring or river that they might make the marriage fruitful in the 
begetting of children. That this is the real explanation of the custom 
is well shown by Porph. De Ant. Nymph. 12: Ναΐδες οὖν νύμφαι αἱ 
εἰς γένεσιν ἰοῦσαι ψυχαί. ὅθεν καὶ τὰς γαμουμένας ἔθος ὡς ἂν εἰς 
γένεσιν συνεζευγμένας νύμφας τε καλεῖν καὶ λουτροῖς καταχεῖν ἐκ 
πηγῶν ἢ ναμάτων ἢ κρηνῶν ἀενάων εἰλημμένοις, and by the scholiast on 
Eur. Phoen. 347: συμβολικῶς παιδοποιίαν εὐχόμενοι, where it seems 
almost certain that prayers to the nymphs are meant. 

The nymphs seem also to have been honored in a third way at the 
time of marriage through the offering to them by the bride of some of 
her hair. In Delos, at least, in the fifth century B.c., brides offered 
before their marriage a lock of their hair to the Hyperborean maidens, 
Hyperoche and Laodice, according to Herodotus, 4, 34: τῇσι δὲ 
παρθένοισι ταύτησι τῇσι ἐξ Ὑπερβορέων (Ayperoche and Laodice) 
τελευτησάσῃσι ἐν Δήλῳ κείρονται καὶ ai κόραι καὶ οἱ παῖδες of Δηλίων" 
ai μὲν πρὸ γάμου πλόκαμον ἀποταμνόμεναι καὶ περὶ ἄτρακτον εἰλίξασαι 
ἐπὶ τὸ σῆμα τιθεῖσι. .. αὗται μὲν δὴ ταύτην τιμὴν ἔχουσι πρὸς τῶν 
Δήλου οἰκητόρων. Another reference to the same custom we find in 
Callim. Carm. in Del. 296-299: 


> ΄ Lf “5 37 le ΄ 
ἦ τοι Δηλιάδες μέν, ὅτ᾽ εὐήχης ὑμέναιος 
ἤθεα κουράων μορμύσσεται, ἥλικα χαίτην 

΄ὔ a Ν if % a + Κ 
παρθενικαί, παῖδες δὲ θέρος τὸ πρῶτον ἰούλων 
¥ ἠιθέι 22 ΄, , 
εἴρενες ἠιθέοισιν 5 ἀπαρχόμεναι φορέουσιν, 


and again in Paus. 1, 43, 4: καθέστηκε δὲ ταῖς κόραις χοὰς πρὸς τὸ 
τῆς Ἰφινόης μνῆμα προσφέρειν πρὸ γάμου καὶ ἀπάρχεσθαι τῶν τριχῶν 
καθὰ καὶ τῇ Ἑκαέργῃ καὶ “Ord. αἱ θυγατέρες ποτὲ ἀπεκείραντο ai Δηλίων, 
where, however, Hecaérge and Opis, who were also Hyperborean 
maidens (Paus. 5, 7, 7), are mentioned. The connection of these 
Hyperborean maidens with marriage is further shown by the fact that 
Eileithyia is associated with them in Paus. 1, 18, 5.° 


! Attention, however, should be called to that which follows: ἐπεὶ {woroudv τὸ 
ὕδωρ καὶ γόνιμον. Rather amusing is the second explanation: ἕνα κατὰ ῥοῦν αὐτοῖς 
τὰ πρὸς τὸν βίον χωρῇ. 

2 Probably rightly emended to ἡμιθέοισιν by Schneider, I, 325. 

3 See further, Schneider, Rosch. Lex. 5. v. Artemis. 
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Now, that Hecaérge and Opis were nymphs is shown by Nonn. Dion. 
5, 4901; 48, 332. They are, moreover, called Nereids by Verg. Aen. 
11, 588, and Serv. adv. 532; Georg. 4, 343; Hyg. fad. praef. Hero- 
dotus also says (4, 35) that Arge and Opis, Hyperoche and Laodice 
had come from the Hyperboreans under the same circumstances. 

It seems very probable, moreover, that it was not only in Delos 
that brides offered before marriage some of their hair to the nymphs, 
but also in other parts of Greece, since at Athens and generally in 
Greece, and later among the Romans, brides made this offering to the 
various deities connected with marriage, Hera, Juno, Artemis, Diana, 
and Minerva. For this custom, cf. SchOmann, Gr. A/¢. 11, 220; Her- 
mann, Lehrd. @. Gr. Alt. ITI, 242; Iahn, on Pers, Saz. 2, 70 (p. 138) ; 
and especially Deschamps et Cousin, Bul. d. Cor. Hell. XII, 479 fi. 
In this connection a passage ought also to be cited from Hesych. s, v. 
γάμων ἔθη : τὰ προτέλεια καὶ ἀπαρχαὶ καὶ τριχῶν ἀφαιρέσεις. Since, 
as has already been shown, one part of the προτέλεια was a sacrifice 
offered to the nymphs, and since both bride and bridegroom were 
accustomed to honor the nymphs just before marriage by the act of 
bathing, it becomes very probable that the custom of offering some 
of the bride’s hair to them was also a general one, especially since, as 
will be shown later, the Greeks commonly believed that the nymphs 
were birth-deities. 

Then, concerning the nymphs as deities of marriage a passage in 
Cedren. 1, 610, might be noticed, where we learn that there was a 
house at Constantinople called a Nymphaeum: ἐν ᾧπερ οἱ γάμοι ἐγίνοντο 
τῶν οὐκ ἐχόντων οἴκους. 

The last evidence I have to offer for this phase of the cult of the 
nymph is the fact that traces of this cult exist in Greece to-day. In 
many parts of Greece the Nereids are associated with marriage, and 
young girls make offerings to them that they may find husbands as soon 
as possible.t 

The nymphs were also believed by the Greeks to preside over birth. 
Two nymphs should first be mentioned who were evidently worshipped 
as birth-deities. Leucothea seems almost certainly to have been a 


1 Cf. B. Schmidt, Volksi. d. Neugr., Ὁ. 128, n. 1; Ross, Erinn. τε. Mitth. aus 
Gr., p. 57- 
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goddess of birth, since the Romans, near the end of the republic, iden- 
tified Leucothea and their own Mater Matuta who was a goddess of 
women and of birth.’ Still further evidence is found in Plut. Q. 2. 
16, where the temple of Leucothea in Chaeronea is compared with that 
of Mater Matuta at Rome because of a similarity in ceremony. More- 
over, the goddess of the Pyrgi, a people dwelling in Etruria, who is 
called Εἰλείθυια by Strabo 5, 226, is called Aevxoféa by Arist. Oecon. 
1349b; Polyaen. 5, 2, 21; Aelian, V. 17. 1, 20. 

That Leucothea was a nymph, or rather a Nereid, we learn from the 
following passages: Pind. A 11,2; Eur. Jp. 7. 270; Schol. Pind. 
Ol. 2,51; Ety. M. 561, 45 (so Hesych. s.v.; Eudoc. 276); Hyg. 
Fab, praef. She is called a nymph by Ovid, AZez. 4, 244. 

The nymph Opis also, to whom we have already referred (p. 101), 
seems to have been honored as a goddess of birth, at least in Delos. 
Artemis, who was often called Opis,? received this epithet possibly 
because of the belief that she gave aid at the time of birth; cf. Schol. 
Callim. Carm. in Art. 204: Otms ἐπίθετον *Apréudos* ἢ παρὰ τὸ 
ὀπίζεσθαι τὰς τεκτούσας αὐτήν. From this epithet of Artemis arose in 
all probability the name of the nymph Opis.* Therefore since, as has 
been shown, brides in Delos offered on the occasion of their marriage 
some of their hair to Opis, and since among the Romans she was 
honored as a goddess of birth (cf. p. 109), it is very probable that 
among the Greeks, in Delos at least, Opis was believed to preside over 
birth. 

Further, the Κωλιάδες nymphs, who dwelt on Colias, a promontory 
in Attica, and who are mentioned by Aristaen. Zp. 1, 3, may well 
have been considered by the Greeks deities of birth, since Κωλιάς, 
the goddess of this promontory, was certainly a goddess of marriage and 
birth (cf. Roscher, Rosch. Lex. s.v. Kolias), and since the Κωλιάδες 
and Γενετυλλίδες, who also were goddesses of birth (cf. Roscher, /. ¢.), 
are said to be the same deities by Alc. 3, 11, and by Lucian, Am. 
42. 

Not only individual nymphs, however, were associated with birth 
among the Greeks, but the nymphs in general were honored in this way. 


1 Cf. Wissowa, Rel. τε. Kult. d. Rém., p. 98. 
2 Cf. Schreiber, Rosch. /ex. s.v. Artemis, 
3 Cf. Schémann, Of. II, p. 239, n. 50. 
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Eileithyia herself, the goddess of birth, is found as a Nereid on a vase 
given by Kretschmer, Gr. Vaseninsch., p. 202, where she is called 
Ἱλίθυα (cf. Kretschmer, p. 156 ff.). In several passages the nymphs 
are clearly spoken of as deities of birth. Artemidorus, for example, 
who lived in the second century, in speaking of the functions of various 
deities, says, 38: ποταμοὶ δὲ καὶ Λίμναι καὶ Νύμφαι ἀγαθοὶ πρὸς παίδων 
γονήν. So Porphyrius, De Ant. Nymph. τ2, in ἃ passage already quoted, 
p- 101. Cf.also17: λαμβανομένου τοίνυν καὶ ἐπὶ καθαρμοῦ τοῦ μέλιτος 
καὶ ἐπὶ φυσικῆς σηπεδόνος καὶ ἐπὶ ἡδονῆς εἰς γένεσιν καταγωγῆς, οἰκεῖον 
σύμβολον καὶ νύμφαις Ὑδριάσι παρατίθεται εἰς τὸ ἄσηπτον τῶν ὑδάτων, 
ὦν ἐπιστατοῦσι καὶ τὴν κάθαρσιν αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν εἰς γένεσιν συνεργίαν, 
and 19: φέροιεν (ἂν) οὖν τὰ κηρία καὶ ai μέλισσαι οἰκεῖα σύμβολα 
καὶ κοινὰ Ὑδριάδων νυμφῶν καὶ ψυχῶν εἰς γένεσιν νυμφευομένων. Still 
further evidence is found in the scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 347 who says 
in regard to bridegrooms bathing before marriage: συμβολικῶς παιδο- 
ποιίαν εὐχόμενοι. 

I come now to an important passage in Euripides, 22, 623 ff., which 
shows conclusively that the nymphs were worshipped in the fifth century 
as deities of birth and were believed, moreover, to have under their pro- 
tection young children. Orestes, informed that Aegisthus has set out 
from the city and is not far away, asks the old man who has given him 
the information, v. 624: 

OP. τί δρῶνθ᾽; ὁρῶ yap ἐλπίδ᾽ ἐξ ἀμηχάνων. 
ΠΡ. Νύμφαις ἐπόρσυν᾽ ἔροτιν, ὡς ἔδοξέ μοι. 
ΟΡ. τροφεῖα παίδων ἢ πρὸ μέλλοντος τόκου; 
ΠΡ. οὐκ οἶδα πλὴν ἕν᾽ βουσφαγεῖν ὡπλίζετο. 


The poet here shows that it was customary to have a banquet, and, 
without doubt, also to offer sacrifice to the nymphs for two purposes, 
as we may infer from the expressions τροφεῖα παίδων and πρὸ μέλλοντος 
τόκους That not only the husband but also the wife honored the 
nymphs in this way may be inferred from the expression of surprise on 
the part of Orestes that Clytemnestra has not accompanied her hus- 
band, — cf. v. 640-642 : , 

OP. ἡ τεκοῦσα δ᾽ ἐστὶ ποῦ; 

ΠΡ. ἤΑργει: παρέσται δ᾽ οὖν πόσει θοίνην ἔπι. 

OP. τί δ᾽ οὐχ ἅμ᾽ ἐξωρμᾶτ᾽ ἐμὴ μήτηρ πόσει; 
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The expression πρὸ μέλλοντος τόκου clearly shows that the nymphs 
were believed to preside over birth, and that parents offered sacrifice 
to them in behalf of children just before birth. The τροφεῖα, on the 
other hand, seems to have been a sacrifice made to the nymphs in 
return for their having safely brought up children to a certain age after 
birth. It was an expression of thanks for the care exercised by the 
nymphs over the child during the time since birth. The usage of the 
word τροφεῖα elsewhere shows that the reference is to care that has 
been given, not to that which is to be given; cf. Aesch. Sept. 472; 
Isoc. Avch., p. 138; Plat. Rep. 520 B; [Lys.] Andoc. 49, etc. 

Parents also sacrificed to the nymphs in behalf of young children. 
Concerning this fact we have the evidence of three writers in their 
accounts of the life of Plato. First, Aelian, Var. Ast. 10, 21, has the 
following: ὅτι τὸν Πλάτωνα ἡ Περικτιόνη ἔφερεν ἐν ταῖς ἀγκάλαις" 
θύοντος δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αρίστωνος ἐν Ὑμηττῷ ταῖς Μούσαις ἢ ταῖς Νύμφαις, 
οἱ μὲν πρὸς τὴν ἱερουργίαν ἦσαν, ἡ δὲ κατέκλινε ἸΤλάτωνα, then Olym- 
piodorus in his Vit. Plat, p. 1: καὶ γεννηθέντα τὸν Πλάτωνα λαβόντες 
οἱ γονεῖς, βρέφος ὄντα, τεθείκασιν ἐν τῷ Ὑμηττῷῴ βουλόμενοι ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ τοῖς ἐκεῖ θεοῖς, Πανὶ καὶ Νύμφαις καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνι Νομίῳ, θῦσαι, 
and finally an Anon. Vit. Plat.: ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡ μήτηρ αὐτοῦ μετὰ τὸν τόκον 
λαβοῦσα αὐτὸν ἀνήγαγεν ἐν τῷ Ὑμηττῷ ὄρει θῦσαι βουλομένη ᾿Απόλλωνί 
τε Νομίῳ καὶ Νύμφαις. According to this account, therefore, the 
parents of Plato sacrificed to the nymphs on Mt. Hymettus! for him 
when an infant. Since the story seems to have been a common one, it 
shows at least that the nymphs were believed to watch over young 
children and were worshipped in this connection. 

Longus perhaps affords further evidence of such a cult in his Pasz. 
1, 6: εὔχεται δὲ ταῖς Νύμφαις ἐπὶ τύχῃ χρηστῇ θρέψαι τὴν ἱκέτην 
(a boy) αὐτῶν, and again, 1, 8: θύσαντες τῷ τὰ πτερὰ ἔχοντι παιδίῳ 
παρὰ ταῖς Νύμφαις. In these two passages, however, it must be taken 
into consideration that a shepherd is praying for a young boy who was 
found in a cave of the nymphs and that the nymphs especially were 
worshipped by shepherds. 


1 The recently excavated cave at Vari on this mountain, in which Pan, Apollo, the 
Graces, and the Nymphs were worshipped, was possibly the scene of this sacrifice, if 
it ever occurred; cf. dm. Fourn. Arch., VIII (1903), p. 287. 
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Finally, for the nymphs as deities of birth, cf. Callim. Carm. in 
Del. 255-257: 
ai δ᾽ ἐπὶ μακρὸν 
νύμφαι Δηλιάδες, ποταμοῦ γένος ἀρχαίοιο, 
εἶπαν ᾿Ελειθυίης ἱερὸν μέλος, 
and Paus. 8, 41, 2: ὡς γὰρ δὴ τεκοῦσαν τὸν Δία ἐκάθηραν ἐπὶ ταῖς 
ὠδῖσιν αἱ Νύμφαι. 

This evidence shows conclusively that from at least the fifth century 
the nymphs were actually worshipped as deities of marriage and birth 
and were believed to care for children. To them bride and bridegroom 
offered sacrifice before marriage; on the marriage day both honored 
the nymphs by the act of bathing that they might bless their union with 
children; in Delos, and probably in other parts of Greece as well, 
brides offered some of their hair to them before their marriage. Leu- 
cothea and probably, in Delos, Opis were considered birth-deities. 
Finally, the nymphs in general were believed to have the power of 
giving fruitfulness in marriage and of making less the pain of birth, and 
were so worshipped by the Greeks. 


Tue Nympus as Derries oF MARRIAGE AND BIRTH AMONG 
THE ROMANS 


Among the Romans also the nymphs were from an early time? 
regarded as goddesses of birth. That their cult, however, was associated 
with marriage, while very probable, can be shown by no direct and 
certain evidence. In the only important passage which I am able to 
cite in this connection it is not entirely certain that the reference is to 
nymphs, — Paul. Diac. Zp. Fest, p.63: Camelis virginibus supplicare 
nupturae solitae erant, concerning which, however, Preller, Rom. Myth. 
II, p. 214, is right, I think, in saying: Vermudtlich eine Gruppe von 
Nymphen. As to their relation to marriage, another passage might also 
be noticed, — Dracont. Carm. Prof. 7, 31-35 : 


Et quatiunt dulces Museo pectine chordas, 
Et vocis textura sonet nervique loquaces, 
Bybliadas Satyris iungant Nymphisque Hymenaeos. 


1 Cf. concerning the other deities among the Romans who presided over birth, 
Wissowa-Marquardt, Rim. Staatsverw. III, p. 11. 
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Passing now to the consideration of the nymphs as deities of birth, 
we must first of all speak of Carmentis (Carmenta). That she was a 
nymph is shown by Verg. Aen. 8, 336 and Serv. ad loc.; Sext. Aur. Or. 
5,1; Dion. H. 1, 31; Strabo 5, 230; Isid. 1, 4, 1. Roman matrons 
honored her as a goddess of birth and of women in two festivals, one 
on the eleventh, the other on the fifteenth of January.1 Further evi- 
dence that she was a deity of birth is found in Varro, De Z. LZ. 7, 84; 
Ov. Fast. 1, 617-630; Gell. τό, τό, 4; Aug. De Civ. Det, 4,11; Plut. 
Rom. 21; Q.R.56. It was also probably because she was a deity of 
birth that she was called Nona Decima from the two months in which 
especially births took place.? 

Carmentis, moreover, was not worshipped in these two festivals only, 
for she had a temple at Rome standing near the porta Carmentalis.® 
Plut. Rom. 21, gives further evidence which tends to show that she was 
commonly worshipped by women: τὴν δὲ Καρμένταν οἴονταί τινες poi- 
ραν εἶναι κυρίαν ἀνθρώπων γενέσεως" διὸ καὶ τιμῶσιν αὐτὴν αἱ μήτερες. 
Compare also Q. #. 56. 

The antiquity of the festival shows that this cult goes back to an early 
period. From the Fasti Praenestini for the fifteenth of January, the 
day on which the second festival was celebrated (C. Δ 2. 1, p. 312), 
it appears that this second festival was probably established near the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. (cf. C. Δ 2.1, p. 384). Since, more- 
over, the temple of Carmentis had a fiamen* her cult must have been 
an ancient one. Plutarch then shows that the worship of this nymph 
by women still existed in his time. 

The nymph Egeria was also a deity of birth, and women when pregnant 
offered sacrifice to her; cf. Paul. Diac. Zp. Fest, p. 77: Lgeriae 
nymphae sacrificabant praegnantes, quod eam putabant facile conceptam 
alvum egerere. This nymph is also connected by Strabo, 5, 239,° with 
the cult of Diana Nemorensis, who was a goddess of birth. If the 
passage of Paulus Diaconus goes back to Flaccus himself we have 


1 Cf. Fowler, Rom. Fest., p. 290 ff. 

2 Cf. Wissowa, Rel. τε. Kult, d. Rém., p. 180 and p. 213, n. 3. 

3 Cf. Sol. 1, 13; Serv. Verg. Aen. 8, 336 and 337; Gell. 18, 7, 2; Plut. 0. 2. 
56; Dion. Hal. 1, 31, I. 

4 Cf. Cic. Brut. 14, 56; C. 7. 2. 6, 3720; Eph. Ep. 4, 759. 

5 Cf. Wissowa, Rosch. Lex. s. v. £geria. 
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evidence here that in the first century B.c. Egeria was worshipped as a 
birth-deity. 

It seems very probable that the Camenae were deities of birth as well 
as muses, because of their close connection with Egeria? and Carmentis,? 
as has been conjectured by Wissowa, Ae/. τ. Kult. d. Rom., p. 180. 
The question now arises as to whether the Camenae were nymphs. 
Wissowa, Rosch. Lex. 5. v. Camenae, holds that they were regarded as 
nymphs at an early time, because of the fact that their cult was con- 
nected with springs. Since little further evidence has been advanced 
by anyone to show that the Camenae were nymphs, I have endeavored 
to find what other grounds, if any, there are for believing that they 
were so regarded. There are, I think, several facts of importance, in 
addition to the one mentioned by Wissowa, which go to show that they 
were at an early time regarded as nymphs and were, to some extent 
at least, thought of in this way down to a late period. In the first 
place, the Camenae are called nymphs by Varro in Serv. Verg. cd. 
4, 213; Acr. Hor. Carm. 2, 19, 3; compare also Aug. De Afus. 3; 
Tertul. Adv. Marc. 1, 13.2 Egeria and Carmentis, who as prophetesses 
were closely connected with the Camenae, were nymphs. Further, we 
find in Ovid, Met. 14, 434, a nymph Camena who must surely be con- 
nected with the Camenae. Moreover, of the Greek muses who were 
identified by the Romans with the Camenae, Clio is called a Nereid 
by Hyg. Fad. pr.; Oceanis by Verg. Georg. 4, 341; Thalia is a nymph 
according to Verg. Georg. 4, 338; Aen. 5, 826; Macr. 5, 19, 18; 
Clement. Homil. 5, 13, and a Nereid according to Hyg. Fad. pr. It 
seems also very probable that the Camenae were at some time at least 
regarded 4s nymphs, since the nymphs themselves were invoked as 
muses. Such is the case in the following passages: Verg. Ecé. 7, 21; 
10,1; 10,10; Cul. 18-19; Ov. Fast. τ, 465-468; Calp, 9, 20-24; 


1 Egeria as a prophetess is associated with the Camenae in Ov. Fast. 3, 275; Met. 
15, 482; Liv. 1, 21, 3; Mart. 22. 6, 47; Sulpic. Sat. 67 ff.; and she is called a 
muse by Dion. Hal. 2, 60. 

2 Concerning Carmentis as a prophetess, cf. Verg. den. 8, 336; Ov. Fast. 1, 5853 
635-636; 467; Mart. Cap. 2, 159, etc. She also is invoked as a muse by Ovid, Fas¢. 
1, 465-468. 

3 The four daughters of the nymph Neda are muses according to a passage of 
doubtful reading, Cic. De Nat. Deor. 3, 21 (Creutzer). 
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Stat. Szlv. 2, 3, 6-7; 1, 5, 1-30; cf. also Hor. Carm. 1, 1, 31; 
Dracont. Carm. Pr. 2, 1-2; Claud. 48, 1-8. Finally, the fact that 
among the Greeks also the muses were called nymphs supports the view 
that the Camenae were so regarded by the Romans. For the passages 
where the muses are called nymphs, cf. Bloch, Rosch. Lex. s.v. 
Nymphen, p. 518-519, to which should be added: Hesych. s.v. Νύμφαι 
and Euseb. Pr. Ev. 5, 9, p. 416 (Gsf.).! Further, of the ten muses, 
Thalia is a Nereid in Hom. //. 18, 39; Erato is a nymph in Paus. 8, 
4,2; 8, 37,11; a Nereid in Hesych. 7h. 247; Pseudo-Apollod. 1, 2, 
7; Urania is a nymph in Hom. Carm. in Cer. 424; an Oceanid in 
Hesych. Zh. 350. 

Since, therefore, it seems very probable that at least at an early time 
the Camenae were regarded as nymphs, and since the nymphs Egeria 
and Carmentis, who were so closely:related to the Camenae, were birth- 
deities, the Camenae also without much doubt were originally nymphs 
who presided over birth, in addition to possessing the power of prophecy. 
There is no direct evidence, however, that they were so regarded in the 
classical period. 

Opis, whom we have already shown to be a nymph (p. 103), was 
believed by the Romans, as well as by the Greeks, to be a birth-deity, 
according to Aug. Civ. Det, 4, 11: Opis, guae opem ferat nascentibus, 
excipiendo eos sinu terrae. 

Finally, as to this cult of the nymphs, a passage in Pliny should be 
cited, VV. H. 31, 8: Jn eadem Campaniae regione Sinuessanae aguae 
sterilitatem feminarum et virorum insaniam abolere produntur. That 
the Wymphae Sinuessanae were commonly known is shown by Mart. 
Ep. τι, 82, 5-6. It is therefore probable that women believed that 
they also had the power of averting barrenness, yet it should be remem- 
bered that springs and rivers were held to possess this power; cf. Plin. 
LV. H. 31, το. 

This completes the evidence I have been able to gather concerning 
the nymphs as deities of marriage and birth among the Romans. The 
only passage which would directly connect their worship with marriage 
is that concerning the Camelae maidens, but whether or not they were 
nymphs is uncertain. It is certain, however, that the nymphs presided 


1 Cf. Meinek. 746. LXXXIX, 56. 
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over birth. Carmentis was so worshipped from probably the fourth 
century and certainly through the later period of the Republic down at 
least to the time of Plutarch. Egeria was honored as a deity of birth, 
and possibly in the last century of the Republic, as is shown by the 
passage from Paulus. That the Camenae also presided over birth, at 
least in an early period, has been shown to be probable. From St. 
Augustine, finally, who must have been well acquainted with the former 
cults of Roman deities, we may conclude that Opis was a birth-deity. 

The fact that among both the Greeks and Romans the nymphs were 
deities of birth is undoubtedly to be explained on the ground that the 
nymphs were preéminently water-deities connected with every source 
of water, and water gives fertility and life itself to everything which 
grows. ‘They were, therefore, naturally believed to give fertility not 
only to everything growing from the ground but also to man. 


THE NAMES OF THE NYMPHS 


I shall now give a list of the names of all the nymphs and general 
classes of nymphs, citing at least one passage where each is so called. 
After those names which are almost certainly the names of nymphs, 
although no place can be found where they are so called, I have 
placed an interrogation mark. In the case, however, of the daughters 
of the river-god Asopus I have not done so, since they are shown to be 
nymphs by Eur. Her. 2. 785, where the ᾿Ασωπιάδες κόραι are called 
nymphs. Moreover, of his daughters, Οἰνώνη is a nymph according 
to Ov. Her. 5, 10; Luc. 9, 973, and Προνόη is a Nereid according to 
Hesych. ZA. 261. I have not given the names of springs where 
there is no reference to nymphs of these springs, although every spring 
probably had its nymph or nymphs who regularly had the same name 
as that of the spring. 

The names of the Nereids have already been collected by Weizsacker, 
Rosch. Lex. s.v. Mereiden. To his list of ninety-eight names, of which 
he finds seventy-seven in Homer, Hesiod, Pseudo-Apollodorus, and 
Hyginus, fourteen in Vergil, and seven on vases, I have added eighteen 
others. 

The names of the Oceanids have also been given by Weizsdcker, 
Rosch. Lex. s. v. Okeaniden. 
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After deducting the repetitions in the names of the same nymphs or 
classes of nymphs, I have found the names of three hundred and forty- 
two nymphs and classes of nymphs among the Greeks, one hundred and 
ninety-seven among the Romans. Of the names of the Greek nymphs, 
sixty-four are found also among the Romans. As to these figures, it 
should of course be remembered that there must have been many 
nymphs who are not mentioned in any work that has come down to us 
from ancient times, and that still others are named without being called 
nymphs. 


Tue NAMES OF THE NYMPHS 


*ABa, E. M. 369, 54. ᾿Αβαρβαρέη, Hom. 7}, 6, 22. ᾿Αγανίππη ἢ 
Paus. 9, 29,5. Aganippe? Serv. Verg. Zc/. το, 12. ᾿Αγνώ, Paus. 8, 
38, 3. ᾿Αγριάδες, Hesych. s.v. ᾿Αγρωστῖναι, Hesych. s.v. Agylle, Sil. 
5,19. “AyxiddAn, E. M.s.v. Ἰδαῖοι. Anchiale? Varr. At. Argon. 1, 4. 
᾿Αγχιρρόη (᾿Αγχινόη) ? Ps. Apollod. 2,1, 4. ᾿Αδράστεια, Ps. Apollod. 
1,1, 6. Adrasteia, Hyg. Fad, 182. ᾿Αδρυάδες, Nonn. Dion. 2, 92. 
Adryades, Prop. 1, 20, 12. Aega, cf. Amaltheia. Aiyepos, Ath. 3, 
78B. Aiywa? Ps. Apollod. 3, 12,6. AtyAy? Paus. 9, 35,5. Aegle, 
Verg. Zcl. 6, 20. Αἰσύλη, Schol. Hom. //. 18, 486. Αἴτνη ἢ Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Παλική. Aetna? Serv. Verg. Aen. 9, 581. ᾿Ακακαλλίς, 
Paus. 10, 16, 5. ᾿Ακμηναί, Paus. 5, 15,6. Albula, Stat. δὴν. 1, 3, 75 
(Aquae Albulae Lympha, C. 7 Z. 14, 3911). Albunea? Serv. Verg. 
Aen. 7, 83. ᾿Αλκινόη, Paus. 8, 47, 3. Alciope, Myth. Fab. 2, 180. 
*Adoyides, Schol. Hom. //. 20, 8. ᾿Αλφεσίβοια, Ps. Plut. De Hluv. 24. 
“Apadpuddes, Schol. Hom. //. 20, 8. Hamadryades, Serv. Verg. «τ, 
το, 62. ᾿Αμάλθεια ἢ Schol. Hom. //. 21, 194. Amalthea, Hyg. Fad. 
182 (Aega, Hyg. Ast. 2,13). ᾿Αμαμήλιδες, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1, 14. 
"AuBpocia, Schol. Hom. //. 18, 486. Ambrosia, Hyg. Ast. 2, 21. 
Ameu(cni?) Nymphis fontis, C./.Z. 2, 5084. ᾿Αμνισιάδες, Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ᾿Αμνισός. ᾿Αμνισίδες, Callim. Car. in Dian. 15. “Apmedos, 
Ath. 3, 78B. Amyclaeae, Stat. 7A. 10, 505. ᾿Αμυμώνη Paus. 2, 37, 
1. Amymone? Ov. Met. 2, 240. ᾿Αναξιβία, Ps. Plut. De Fluv. 4, 3. 
᾿Ανθρακία, Paus. 8, 31, 4. ᾿Ανιγριάδες, Anth. Pal. 6, 189. ᾿Ανιγρίδες, 
Paus. 5,5, 11. Anienicolae, Sil. 12, 751. Anna Perenna, Ov. Fast. 
3, 653. ᾿Αντιόπη, Hom. Od. 11, 260. ᾿Αντριάδες, Phryn. in Bek. Az. 
Gr. 1, 17, 5. ᾿Αξιόχη, Schol. P. ΟΛ 1, 144. ᾿Αονίαι, Nonn. Dion. 
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44, 144. Appiades? Ov. Ar. Am. 3, 452; cf. Plin. MV. A. 36, 33. 
Appias? Ov. Av. Am. τ, 82. "Apyeia, Steph. Byz.s.v. Ὑλλεῖς. "Apyn, 
Ps, Plut. De Fluv. 16, 3. ᾿Αργιόπη, Paus. 4, 33, 3. ᾿Αργυρᾶ, Paus. 7, 
23, 1. ᾿Αρέθουσα, Schol. Hes. Of. 144. Arethusa, Serv. Verg. Zc/. 
10, 43 Cor, Gl. L. 4, 406, 16. *Apvy? Paus. 8, 8, 2. “Apmivva, Diod. 
4, 73. Arsinoe, Hyg. Faé. 182. ᾿Ασία, Eust. ad Dion. Per. 270. 
Asia, Varr. Z. 2. 5, 31. “Aoxpa? Paus. 9, 29 1. ᾿Ασωπιάδες, Eur. 
Herc. F. 788. ᾿Αστακίδες, Nonn. Dion. 15, 170. ᾿Αστερόδεια, Ap. 
Rh. 3, 242. "Aowms, Diod. 4, 72. ᾿Ατλαντείη, Ps. Apollod. 2, 1, 5. 
Atlantis, Ov. Fast. 3,659. Αὐγή Annal. Arch. XX, 332. Avernales, 
Ov. Met. 5,540. Αὐλιάδες, Anth. Plan. 291. Αὐλωνιάδες, Orph. 51, 
7. Ausoniae, Ov. Afet. 14, 786. ᾿Αφναΐς, Steph. Byz. s.v. ΓΑ φνειον. 
Achaeae, Val. Flac. 3, 542. ᾿Αχελήτιδες, Schol. Hom. 7... 24, 616. 
Acheloides? Col. το, 263. ᾿Αχελοΐς ἢ Herodian. 1, 85 (Zenz). Ache- 
lois? Verg. Cop. 15. ᾿Αώρα, Steph. Byz. s.v. “Awpos. 

Baxxides, Soph. Ant. 1129. BdAavos, Ath. 3, 78B. Βάλτη, Plut. 
Sol. 12. Bdoon, Anth. Gr. 9, 678. Bdrea, Ps. Apollod. 3, 10, 4. 
Begoe, Serv. Verg. Aen. 6, 72. Bibwis, Ap. Rh. 2, 4. Βιστόνιαι, 
Mosch. /d. 3, 18. BotBias, Schol. Pind. 2. 3,59. Βουρδαπηναί, Bul. 
@, Cor. Hel. XXI, 135. Bperria, Steph. Byz. s.v. ᾿Α βρεττήνη. Brigan- 
tia, C.LL. 7,875. Βριθώ, Tzetz. Hes. Of. 144. Bpioa, E. M.s.v. 
Bpirépaptis, Schol. Arist. Rav. 1356. Britomartis, Claud. 24, 251. 
Brome (Bromie), Hyg. /aé. 182; Serv. Verg. Ec/. 6,15. Βρόμιαι, 
Bergk. 2. Gr. III, 644, Skol. 5. Βυβλίς, Nic. in Anton. Lib. 30. 
Byblis? Ov. AZet. 9, 450. Bugty, Hesych. Mil. 47. 4, 9 (fr. Hist. Gr. 
IV, 148). 

Galatea, Serv. Verg. Zc/. 7, 37. Ταλήνη. Reinach, Rep. ad. Vases 
Peints, 1, p. 150. Garamantis, Verg. Aen. 4, 198. Gargarii, aquarum 
fontiumque Nymphae, Augg. I, 587. Geminae, C./. 2. 9, 5744. 
Γεραιστιάδες, E. M.s.v. Γλαύκη; Paus. 8, 47, 3. Γλυφίαι, E. M. 5. ν. 
Γλύφιον. Griselicae, C. ZL. 12, 361. 

Δαναΐδες, Schol. Callim. 5, 47. Aavais, Tzetz. Lyc. 77. Aavdris, 
Paus. 10, 4, 7. Δάφνη Paus. 10, 7,8. Daphne? Hyg. Fad. 203. 
Δάφνις, Paus. 10, 5, 5. Deiopea, Verg. Georg. 4, 343. Δηλιάδες, 
Callim. Carm. in Del. 256. Dictaeae, Verg. Zc’. 6,56. Dicte, Serv. 
Verg. Aen. 3, 171. Δίκτυννα, Callim. Carm. in Dian. 198. Διοπάτρα, 
Anton Lib, 22. Adpxy? Eur. Phoen. 827. Dirce? Ov. Mez. 2, 239. 
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Dircetis, Stat. Zh. 7, 297. Διώνη, Schol. Hom. //. 18, 486. Dione, 
Hyg. Ast. 2, 21. Diuturna, cf. Iuturna. Domitianae, Orell. 5768. 
Δροσερά, Nonn. Dion. 544. Apvades, Anth. Pal. 6,176. Dryades, Lact. 
Stat. Zh. 4, 254. Apupides, Callim. 2.7. 354. Dryope, Verg. Aen. το, 
551. Δωδώνη, Steph. Byz.s.v. Δωδωνίδες, Schol. Hom. 12. 18, 486. 
Dodonides, Hyg. Ast. 2, 21. 

Egeria, Verg. den.7,775. Ἡγητορία, Diod. 5,57. “Exaépyy, Nonn. 
Dion. 5, 491; 48, 332. Hecaerge, Claud. 24, 253. Elaune, dea 
Nympha, Jahrb. d. Alt. im Rh. XVIII, 239. ἝἜλειαι, Long. Past. 3, 
23. Ἑλειονόμοι, Schol. Hom. JZ. 20, 8. ἜἘλευθερά, Steph. Byz. 5. v. 
᾿Ἐλευθεραί. Ἑλίκη, Schol. Hes. Of. 144. Helice, Hyg. Asz. 2, 13. 
Helicona Nymphae colentes, Ov. A/e¢. 5, 663. Heliconia Nais, Claud. 
Carm. Min. 38,1. Ἑλικωνίδες, Soph. O. R. 1108. Heliconis, Stat. 
Th. 7,756. Ἑλιχρύση, Ath. 15, 681 A. Ἐνδηίδες, Hesych. s.v. Hen- 
naeae, Stat. Ach. 2, 151. "Evvyoiddes, Hesych.s.v. Ἐπίγειοι, Schol. 
Ap. Rh. 4, 1412. Ἐπιμηλίδες, Schol. Hom. 22. 20, 8. "Eirurorapides, 
Schol. Hom. //. 20, 8. Ἐραννώ, C./. G. 6854 Ε. Ἐράτω, Paus. 8, 4, 
2. Erato, Hyg. Fad. 182. Ἔρεύα ἢ Steph. Byz. 5.ν. Ἐρευάτης. Eriphia, 
Hyg. Fad, 182. ‘“Epxiva, Paus. 9, 39, 2. Erymanthiades, Stat. 7%. 4, 
329. “Epvoixn, Steph. Byz. s.v. Ἐρωτιάδες, Anth. Pal. 9, 627. 
Hesperiae, Ov. Met. 2, 325. Evadne? Ov. Am. 3,6, 41. Evaydpa, 
Schol. Eur. Hec. 3. Ev@ow, Nonn. Dion. 42, 411. E’depy, Schol. 
Hom. /. 18, 486. Eudora, Hyg. 4:1. 2, 21. Ἐῤθόη, Pher. in Schol. 
Hom. //. 16, 718. Ἐὐνείκα, Th. “κί, 13, 45. Evvéory, Plut. Mor. 300D. 
Εὐρυνόμη, Ps. Apollod. 3, 12, 6. Evpuirn, Ps. Apollod. 3, 14, 2. 
Εὐρώπα, C. 2. G. 5984A. ᾿Ἐφυδριάδες, Parth. Zr. 14, 22. Ephyre, 
Hyg. Fab. 275. ᾿Ἐχεδωρίδες, Hesych. s.v. Ἐχέμια, E. M. 507, 56. 
Echemea, Hyg. Ast 2, 16. Ἔχεναϊΐς, Tim. in Parth. Erot, 29, 6. 
Ζεφυρίδες, Hesych. s.v. Natdes. “Hyd? Long. 3, 23. Echo, Ov. Med. 
3, 357- 

Θαλάσσιαι, Schol. Ap. Rh. 4, 1412. Θάλια, Reinach, Rep. d. V. P. 
II, 285. Thalia, Macr. 5,19, 18. Θεισόα, Paus. 8, 38,3. Θέλπουσα, 
Paus. 8, 25, 2. Θέσπια, Diod. 4,72. Θεσσαλίδες, Callim. Carm. in 
Del. 109. Θήβη, Diod. 4, 72. Thebe, Ov. Am. 3, 6, 33. Θίσβη, 
Eustath. Hom. J/. 2, 502. @ovpides, Hesych.s.v. Θόωσα, Hom. Od. 
1, 71. Θριαί, Zenob. Ant. 5, 75. Thyene, Hyg. Fad. 182. Θυνιάς, 
Ap. Rh. 2, 485. Thyniades, Prop. 1, 20, 34. 
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Ἰάνθη, Furtw. Vas. 4220. Iardanis, Ov. Her. 9, 103. Ἴασις, Paus. 
6, 22, 7. Ἰατροί, Hesych. s.v. Hiberae, Sil. 1, 156. ᾿ἸἸδαία, Ps. 
Apollod. 3, 12,1. Ἰδαῖοι, E. M.s.v. Ida, Serv. Verg. den. 3, 108. 
Ἴδη, Paus. 8, 47, 3. Idomena, Nicoc. in Cen. Fr. 10. Ἰεράπολις, 
C.L. G. 3909. ᾿ἸἸθώμη, Paus. 4, 33, 1. Ἱμαλία, Diod. 5,55. Ἱμέρα, 
Gardner, Zypes of Gr. Coins, Pl. 6, 2. Ἵππη, Orph. 47, 4. Ἰσμήνη, 
Ps. Apollod. 2, 1, 3. Ἰσμηνίδες, Paus. 1, 31, 4. Ismenis, Stat. Zh. 9, 
319. “Iooa? Steph. Byz.s.v. “Iorwvy? C. 7. G. 1875.  Italides, Sil. 
7, 428. Tuturna, Verg. Aen. 12, 142 (Diutuma, C. ZL. 6, 3700). 
*Iwviddes, Strabo, 8, 356. Ἰωνίδες, Paus. 6, 22, 7. 

KaBepides, Strabo, 10,472. Καλαινώ, Schol. Hes. Of. 144. Kadav- 
pia (KaAavpea), Ps. Plut. De Pluv. 4,1. Καλή, Furtw. Vas. 2471. 
Καλιάδνη, Ps. Apollod. 2, 1, 5. Καλλιρρόη, Nonn. Dion. 40, 364. 
Calliroe, Schol. Pers. 1, 134. Καλλιστέφανοι, Paus. 5,15, 1. Καλλι- 
ore, Hesych. in Ps. Apollod. 3, 8, 2,2. Καλλιφάεια, Paus. 6, 22, 7. 
Καλλιχόρα, C. 7. G. 7591. Καλύβη, Ps. Apollod. 3, 12, 3. Καλυψώ, 
Hom. Od. 1,14. Calypso? Ov. Κα P. 4, 10,13. Kapapiva, Schol. 
Pind. Οἵ. 5. 1. Camena, Ov. Aer. 14, 434. Camenae, Varro, in 
Serv. Verg. Zc/. 7, 21. Canens, Ov. Met. 14, 433. Caparensis, 
C. I. L. 2, 883. Caparensium, Nymphae, Bol. 4. 1. Real. Acad. d. ὦ. 
Hist. XXV, 148. Carmentis, Verg. den. 8, 336 (Maenalis, Ov. Fast. 
1, 634). Κάρνα, Ath. 3,78B. Casinae, Sil. 12,527. Κασσωτίς, Paus. 
10, 24,5. Kaoradia, Panyasis in Paus. το, 8,9. Κασταλίδες, Theoc. 
Jd. 7,148. Caucaseae, Val. Flac. 5, 381. Κελαινώ Lenormant et 
de Witte, Evite d. Mon. Cér. Il, pl. 64. Κέρκυρα, Ap. Rh. 4, 568. 
Κιθαιρωνίδες, Paus. 9, 3,9. Kippa? Paus. 10, 37, 4. Cisseis, Hyg. 
Fab. 182. Κλαϊαῦ Paus. 3, 26, 8. Κλεΐδη, Diod. 5,52. Κλεοδώρα, 
Paus. 10,6, 1. Κλεοχάρεια, Ps. Apollod. 3, 10, 3. Κλεώνη, Diod. 4, 
42. Κλονία, Ps. Apollod. 3, το, 1. Κλυμένη, C.L. G. 8362 B. 
Κνωσσώ, Ps. Apollod. 3, 11, 1. KéuBy, Steph. Byz. s.v. Χαλκίς. 
Commotiae, Varr. De 2. 2. 5, 71. Kopwvis, Hes. #7. 181. Coronis, 
Ov. Fast. 1, 291. Coventina, Conventina, Covetina, Covontina, Zph. 
Ep. 3, 189 ff. Κράνεια, Ath. 3, 78B. Kpyvaia, Brunn, Gesch. d. Gr. 
Kiinst. Ul, 451. Κρηνιάδες, Aesch. Xan. Fr. 168. Κρηνίδες, Schol. 
Hom. J. 20, 8. Κρήτη, Reinach, Rep. 4. V. P. 1, 361.  Cretides, 
Ov. Fast. 3, 443. Κριθηίς, Suid. 5. ν. Ὅμηρος. Κρίμισα, Steph. Byz. 
s.v. Crocale, Ov. Met. 3,169. Kpovwrides, Orph. 51, 9. Cryseros 
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Nympiae, C. /. Z. 11, 2691. Κρώμνη, Schol. Hes. Of. 144. Κυάνη, 
Nonn. Dion. 6, 128. Cyane, Ov. Met. 5, 412. Cyaneae, Prud. 
Contr. Symm.1, 302. Cydippe, Verg. Georg. 4, 339. Κυκαίς, C..G. 
6854 E. Κυλλήνη ἢ Schol. Pind. O. 6,144. Cyllene, Paul. Diac. s.v. 
Cyllenius. Κυματολήγη, C. 7. G. 8354. Cymodocea, Verg, den. το, 
225. Κυμώ, C. 2. G. 8353. Κυνόσουρα, Schol. Hom. Od. 5, 272. 
Cynosura, Hyg. Ast. 2,2. Kupyvy? Pind. P. 9,79. Cyrene, Verg. 
Georg. 4, 321. Cyrotrophae, Serv. Verg. #c/. 10, 62. KwdArddes, 
Aristaen. Zp. 1, 3. Kwpvxia, Paus. το, 6,2. Καωρύκιαι, Soph. “4152. 
1127. Coryciae,Ov. Ep. 19, 221. Κωρυκίδες ἢ Nonn. Dion. 9, 287. 
Corycides, Ov. Mez. τ, 320. 

Aayyein (Aayyeins), Nicand. Alex. 105. Langia, Lact. Stat. Zh. 
4,717. ΔΛαμπετίη, Hom. Od. 12,132. Λαοδίκη. Ps. Appollod. 2, 
I, 1, 3. lLapithaona, Stat. 7%. 7, 297. Lara, Ov. Fast. 2, 599. 
Latinae, Ov. A/et. 14,624. Laurentes, Verg. Aen. 8,71. Λειβηθριάδες, 
Strabo, 10, 471. Libethrides, Verg. Zc/. 7, 21. Λιβήθριαι, Paus. 9, 
34, 4. Λειμωνιάδες, Hesych. 5. v. λειμωνιάς. Limonides, Serv. Verg. 
Ecl. 10, 62. Lelegeides, Ov. Me¢. 9, 652. Leontodame, Claud. 24, 
249. Leuke, Serv. Verg. £c/. 7, 61. Leukophryne, Zenon. in Arnob. 
Adv. 6,6. Λήμνιαι, Schol. Pind. O7. 13,74. AcBvoariSes, Hesych. 
s.v. Λίλαια, Paus. 10, 33, 4. ΔΛιμνάδες, Theocr. Jd. 5,17. Arpvaiac, 
Schol. Ap. Rh. 4, 1412. [ἀπορε, Ov. AZet. 3, 342. Δοξώ, Callim. 
Carm. in Del, 292. Λουσιάδες, Ath. 12, 519C. Lycaste, Claud. 
Carm. 24,276. Lycianae, C./.Z. 2, 6288. Lucrinae, Stat. Szdv. τ, 
2,264. Lympha, Varro, &. R. 1,1, 6. Lymphae, C. 7. Z. 4, 815; 
9, 4644. Lupianae, C. 7. Z. 2, 6288. Lotis, Ov. Fast. 1, 416 (Lotos, 
Serv. Verg. Georg. 2, 84). Awrd, Ο΄. 7. G. 6784. 

Maenaliae, Col. 10, 264. Maenalis, cf. Carmentis. Maeoniae, 
Claud. Carm. 35, 68. Mawddes, Hom. Carm. 25; Eustath. Hom. 1. 
6, 136; Mon. d. Inst. IV, 56. Maxpaiwves, E. M. s.v. Μακρόβιοι, 
Hesych. s.v. Μαλίς, Theoc. Μή. 13, 45. Μαραθωνίδες, Nonn. Dion. 
48, 960. Marica, Myth. Vat. 2, 50. Μέθη, Anth. Pal. 6, 257. 
Me@vdpiddes, Anth. Plan. 226. Μελανίππη, Paus. 9, 1, 1. Medéin, 
Ap. Rh. 2,4. Melia, Serv. Verg. den. 5, 373. Meda, Hes. Zh. 
187. Μελῶώσσαι, Schol. Pind. P. 4, 104. Μενδηίς, Cou. Marr. το. 


1 τηλιδίκη should perhaps be read. 
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Μένθη (MivOn), Strabo, 8, 344. Menthe, Oppian. in Fal. 3, 113. 
Meoonis? Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. 11, 148. Mery, Schol. Pind. 
O. 6,143. Μαλιάδες, Soph. Phil. 725. Μηλίδες, Eustath. Hom. Od. 
24, 340. Μιδεία, Paus. 9, 38, 9. Mopin, Nonn. Dion. 2, 86. Μοῦσαι, 
Hesych. s.v. Musae, Isid. Zp. 8, 11,96. Μυκαλησσίδες, Callim. 
Carm. in Del. 50. Μυρτωέσση, Paus. 8, 31, 4. Μύστις, Nonn. Dion. 
9,98. Μιυχιέαι, Bul. d. Cor. Hel. 1X, 500. 

Naides, Serv. Verg. Zc/. 10,62. Ναΐδες, Schol. Hom. //. 20, 8. 
NaxéAn, Steph. Byz. s.v. Νακόλεια. Napaea, Ven. Fort. 6, 1, 104. 
Napaeae, Col. 10, 264. Νέαιρα, Schol. in Ap. Rh. 3,242. Nebrophone, 
Claud. De S#/. 3,250. Νέδα, Callim. Carm. in Jov. 33. Nepea, 
Paus. 5, 22, 6. Nemesiani, fontis Nympha, C./.Z. 12, 3103 ff. 
Nephele, Ov. “271. 3, 171. Νηιάδες, Anth. Pal. 9, 814. Νηρηίδες ἢ 
Schol. Ap. Rh. 4, 1412; Soph. Prz/. 1470 (νύμφαι ἅλιαι). Nereides, 
Myth. Vat. 2,50; 3,5, 3; Isid. Or. 8,11,97. Νίκαια, Mem. 277. 
41,4 (fr. Mist. Gr. 111, 547). Νικοστράτη, Plut. Rom. 21. Nico- 
strate? Serv. Verg. den. 8, 51. Νιτρῶδες, C. ZZ. το, 6786. Nitrodes, 
C.J. LZ. το, 6786. Now, Paus. 8, 38, 11. Nomia, Serv. Verg. £c/. 
8, 68. Nonacrinae, Ov. Met. 1, 690. Novae, C.ZZ. 3, 1129. Νύσα, 
C.I.A. 3,320. Nysa, Hyg. Fad. 182. Nyseides, Ov. Met. 3, 314. 
Νυσιάδες, Nonn. Dion. 35, 362. Nysiades, Ov. Fasz. 3, 769. Nic, 
Orph. 51,14. Νύχεια, Theoc. Jd. 13, 45. 

Eevea, Schol. Theoc. Μά 1, 65. 

Ogulniae, aquae Nymphae, C./.Z. 11, 2097. Οἰαγρίδες, Mosch. 
Lp. Bion.17. Οἰνηίς, Arist. in Schol. Theoc. 7. 1, 3. οἴνια, Diod. 
4,72. Οἰνόη, Paus. 8, 47, 3. Οἰνοίη, Ap. Rh. 1,626. Οἰνώνη, Ps. 
Apollod. 3, 12, 6. Oinone, Ov. Her. 5, 10. ὌὈλβία, Steph. Byz. s.v. 
"Opéa, Pher. in Ath. 3, 78B. ᾿᾽Ορειάδες (Opeddes), Schol. Hom. 77. 20, 
8. Oreades, Lact. Stat. 72. 4, 254. Oreas? Ov. Met. 8,778; Calp. 
Ecl. 4,136. “Opeoriddes, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1,14. Ormenis, Ov. 
Her. 9,50. ὌὈρνέα, Eustath. Hom. 7. 2,571. Ὀροδεμνιάδες, Hesych. 
s.v. "Oponis, Ps. Apollod. 1,7, 3. Orseis, Vitr. 4, 1, 3. Ὀρσινόη, 
Schol. Vat. Eur. Rhes. 36. Οὐράνιαι, Schol. Ap. Rh. 4, 1412. 

Pactolides, Ov. Met. 6, 16. Tavern, Arch. Zeit. XXIII, 104. 
Panope, Aus. Mos. 176. Παντίση, C./. G. 4, 8439. Paramese, 
Censor. 27. 12. dpe, Ps. Apollod. 3, 1, 2. Παρνασσίδες, Schol. 
Soph. Ant. 1128. Παρνηθία, Suid. 5. v. Κυνήνειος, Pedile, Hyg. Ast. 
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2, 21. Πείρηθοι (ΠΕείριθοι3), Hesych. 5.ν. Πειρήνη, Diod. 4, 72. 
Penei, numina Nymphae, Dracont. Carm. Pr. 2, 102. Peneis, Ov. 
Met. 1,504. Περιβοία, Ps. Apollod. 3, το, 6. Περικλυμένη, Furtw. 
Vas. 2471. Perimele? Ov. Met. 8, 590. Perimelides, Serv. Verg. 
Ect. 10,62. Percernes, C./. 2. 12, 1329. Πηγαία, Paus. 6, 22, 7. 
Πηγαῖαι, Porph. De Ant. Nymph. 13. Πηγασίς, Quint. Smyr. 3, 301. 
Πηλιάδες, Ap. Rh. 1, 550. Πηνελόπεια, Nonn. Dion. 14, 93. Phyto, 
Hyg. Ast, 2,21. Πιδακίτιδες, Anth. Pal. 9,556. Πλαταιά, Paus. 9, 
1,2. Πολυξώ, Apollod. 2, 1,5, 7. Polyxo, Hyg. Asé. 2, 21. Tora- 
μηίδες, Ap. Rh. 3, 1219. Potameides, Myth. Vat. 2,50. Potamides, 
Lact. Stat. Zh. 4, 254. Πραξιδίκη, Steph. Byz.s.v. Kpéyos. Πραξιθέα, 
Ps. Apollod. 3, 14, 6, 6. Πρεμνουσία, C. 7. G. 8398.  Tpovdn? cf. 
Eur. Herc. F. 788. Προσεληνίδες, Hesych. s.v. Προύσης Νύμφαι, 
Anth. Pal. 9,676. Psecas, Ov. Met. 3,172. Πτελέα, Ath. 3, 78 B. 
Πυθιάδες, Anth. Pal. 9, 676. Πυρσανίδες, Hesych. s. v. 

Rhanis, Ov. Jez. 3,171. ‘Pé8n, Schol. Hom. Od. 17, 208. Ῥόδος ἢ 
Pind. Ol. 7, 14; 7, 71, and Schol. σα 7. Rhodos? Ov. Mes. 4, 204. 
Pow, Eustath. Hom. Od. 7,115. Romanenses, C./.Z. 4, 815. 

Sagaritis, Ov. Fast. 4, 229. Σαλαμίς, Diod. 4, 72.  Sarpaxis? 
Strabo, 14, 656. Salmacis, Ov. Me¢. 4, 306. Sarmatica, Val. ΕἸ. 8, 
217. awpa, Steph. Byz.s.v. ἘἜλευθεραί. Sebethis, Verg. Aen. 7,734. 
Seuéorpy, Hesych. Mil. Fr. 4, 3 (7.7. Hist. Gr. IV, 147). Sidoniae, 
Stat. Zh. 9, 709. Ovides, Paus. 1, 40,1. Sicelidae, Ov. Met. 5, 412. 
Sinuessanae, Mart. 11, 82,5. Σινώπη, Diod. 4,72. Sinope, Val. ΕἸ. 
5,109. Soucona? Rev. Arch., 1903, p. 62. Σπάρτα, Paus. 3, 1, 2. 
Στίλβη, Diod. 4,69. Suey, Ath. 3, 78B. Σξυλλίς, Paus. 2, 6, 7. 
Symaethis, Ov. AZe¢. 13, 750. Σξυμαίθου, πατρὸς Νύμφαι, Anth. Pal. 
6, 203.  vvddAdAaors, Paus. 6, 22, 7. Syrinx, Ov. Mer. 1, 691. 
Σφραγίτιδες, Plut. Avist. τι. Ywow, Nonn. Dion. 14, 89. 

Tavdypa, Diod. 4, 72. Taraconis, numini Nympharum, Rev. Arch. 
XI, 135. Ταρταρίη, Nonn. Dron. 18, 261. TéAdovoa, Steph. Byz. 
s.v. (Τιλφῶσσα, Strabo, 9, 411). ἘΤελχινίαι, Diod. Sic. 5, 55, 2. 
TyrWikn, cf. Λαοδίκη. ἸΤηλόννησος, C. 7. G. 6854E. Tiaca, Paus. 3, 
18, 6. Tiberinides, Ov. Fast. 2, 597. Τιθορέα, Paus. 10, 32, 9. 
Tprrwvides, Plut. De Daed. Plat.6. Tpwiddes, Coluth. De Καί. Hel. τ. 

“Yades, Hes. 27. 181. Hyades, Ov. Fast.5,172. Hyale, Ov. Alez. 
3,171. Ὑδασπιάδες, Nonn. Dion. 32, 286. Ὑδατιαῖαι, Hesych. s.v. 
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Naiddes. Ὑδριάδες, Schol. Hom. //. 20, 8. Ὑλονόμοι, Paul. Silent. in 
Anth. Pal. 6,57. Ὑπέρεια, Head, Hist. Num. 262. Ὑπερόχη, Hat. 
4, 35; Nonn. Dion. 5, 491; 48, 332. 

Φαέθουσα, Hom. Od. 12,132. awe, Hom. Carm. in Cer. 419. 
avery, Furtw. Vas. 2471. Ferentina? Liv. 1,50; 1, 51. Feronia, 
Serv. Verg. den. 8,564. Phiale, Ov. Met. 3,172. Φιγαλία, Paus. 8, 
39, 2. Φιλία, Diod. 5,52, 2. Phoebeia, Stat. Si/v. 2, 3,60. Φοίβη, 
Ps. Apollod. 2, 1,5, 4. pia, Paus. 8, 47,3. Φρυγία, Philosteph. 
in Steph. Byz. 8. ν. ᾿Ατρήνη. Φυλλίς, Schol. Nic. 42. 149. Φυσάδεια ἢ 
Callim. Carm. 5, 47. 

Χαλκίς, Diod. 4, 72. Chania, An. Br. Exp. Verg. Georg. 2, 115. 
Charidia, Rufin. Rec. 10, 21. Χαρικλώ, Pher. in Ps. Apollod. 3, 6, 7, 
1. Chariclo, Ov. AZe¢. 2, 636. Χιόνη, Paus. 7, 4, 8. Chione, Plin. 
NV. #7. 5, 38. Chloris, Ov. Fast. 5,195. Χρυσοπέλεια, Eumel. in Ps. 
Apollod. 3, 9, I. 

Ὠγύγια, Steph. ΒΥΖ. 5. ν. Τρεμίλη. Ὠερόη, Herod. 9, 51. Ὠκεανίδες ὃ 
cf. Weizsick. Rosch. Lex. s.v. Okeaniden. ᾿Ὠκυρόη, Ap. Rh. in 
Athen. 6, 283 E. Ὦηπις (Otms), Nonn. Dion. 5, 491; 48, 332. 
Opis, Claud. 24, 254. 

Varcilenae, C. 7. 2. 2, 3067. Venilia, Schol. Veron. Verg. Aen. 
10, 76. Wires, Lymphae, C./.Z. 5, 5648. Volpinae, Jahré. d. Alt. 
im Rh. LXXXIV, 63. 

NEREIDS 

"AAris,! Δελτίον dpxaod, Aug., 1892, p. 771. Atpa, AeAriov ἄρχαολ, 
Aug., 1892, p. 77. 

Τλύκη (TAadixyn?), Journ. Phil, VII (1877), Tab. A, B. 

Aoow, Dumont et Chaplain, Ceram. d. 1. Gr. Pr., Tab. 9. 

Helle, Stat. Ach. 1, 24. 

Thetis, Cat. 64, 28. 

Ἱλίθυα, Kretschm. Gr. Vas., p. 202. 

Καλή, C.2. G. 8406. Κυμαθέα, Cat. of Vases of Brit. Mus. 111, 
E, 73. 

AevxoOéa, Schol. Pind. O/. 2, 51. ΔΛευκοθέαι, E. M. 561, 45. 

Taverna, C./.G. 6784. Πλωτώ, Kretschm. Gr. Vas., p. 202. 
Ποντομεδεία, Dumont et Chaplain, Ceram. d. ὁ. Gr. Pr., Tab. 9. 


1 Kretschmer, Gr. Vasen., p. 202, thinks that Αλτις is a nymph. 
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Ὑδατοσύδνη, Callim. Fr. 347. 
Φιλύρα, Pind. P. 6, 21; Ap. Rh. 2, 1232 and schol. 
Xépa? Kretschm. Gr. Vas., p. 202. 

Ψαμάτη, Reinach. Rep. 4. Vas. Peints, I, p. 485. 


Neap. N.S. V, Tab. 2. 


Ψεμάθη, Bul. 


